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J. F.B. Mitlet, the “Peasant Painter.” | No longer the being of convention, painted for 
| picturesque effect, but the real beast, admirably 
eis observed and rendered with all its intimate char- 
The peasant! The rustic! The octothonic | acter and instinct—that is to say, an animal 


—eo— 


BY TOM EASEL. 


Jat last. And a hut it was, of no particular 
size, still less of any form; the boards, or rails, 
looking as if no nail had ever driven them in 
place—place! The word! It seemed to be ‘a 





products of the soil! The man, the fields, the | heavy and stupid, walking mechanically in the | heap,” as the Westerners well say, of shiftless- 
visible souls of the plains and the woods! Have ! close ranks of the flock so as to avoid the choice | ness, that the strong imagination could suggest | ing lake and its own shadow. 
they ever been painted, or have they only been | of its own road; ready to go no matter where, | to be ashelter—forsomething. UnderaJersey 


called in art to the universal inquest which 
the nineteenth century pursues under the open 
heavens upon all that breathes? No, assured- 
ly! Antiquity did not see the rustic man under 
his active and human aspects, mute upon his 
interior existence. The old Cato treated him 


Dindenaud, from pure imbecility and want of 
power to conduct itself. In each work of onl 
let you find a whole world epitomized. In his 

shepherdess watching the flock, you have for a 
scene a wide, open field, where the hand of man 


i 


even to cast itself into the sea, like those of; cedar, at the right, a short run from us, a girl 


of thirteen was vigorously chopping wood as 
we drove up. It was warm and very sunny; 
but her simplicity of dress was more than the 
climate actually demanded. As she disap- 
peared, shanty-ward, M and I noted a vis- 





as one vanquished, and Virgil as a part of the 
*‘agricultural fortunes” of the nation. 


The 


has left standing neither tree nor bush; the earth, 
naked and despoiled, bears only the scant stub- 


ble cut near the earth, or ugly weeds that the 
scythe has spared; the flock composed of sheep 
soiled and shorn, beasts of product and butch- 
ery, destined toa near death. The shepherdess 
is 4 poor girl, coarsely clad, made for tle fields 
and this flock, rendered heavy of body and 
mind by wearisome and incessant labor. That 
is the essentially real world which the artist 
has reproduced. But this world which has pro- 
foundly moved him has become, by that fact, 
essentially poetic on canvas. It is because po- 
etry is in us that it isin the poet. That resides in 
no one order of things more than another; but is 
in all equally, according as the poet or artist’s 
coming is seized and marked by the seal of his 
imagination. 

The creative power of the poet or artist must, 
then, affirm itself to the highest degree when 
there is born in him an idealized vision of things, 
and when he finds a form of the same order 
which he will know how to use, and thus give to 
the idea a body that will make the thoughts vis- 
ible and sensible. The artist finds himself a 
creator by the same effort, for he draws from 
himself at once the ideal and the real type. 
“The Death of the Woodcutter” offers us a cre- 
ation of this kind, and consequently a work 
essentially characteristic. Regard this wood- 
cutter, who, having felt the grasp of an irresist- 
ible hand, totters and shrinks back upon himself 
to escape it, and by a last effort clings convul- 


middle ages from time to time vindicates, and 
established for them the right to live and the 
benefit of death. La Bruyére made of the 
peasant a lugubrious and grandiose figure. 
Balzac has made his autopsy like an inexorable 
vivi-sector. Proudhon, himself his advocate 
and his agitator, has not painted the man of the 
fields but under a vulgar and antipathetic form— 
that of a raiser of alimentary products and an 
exploiter of revolutions. Montaigne has some- 
times touched slightly merciful sentiments and 
feelings. He only, perhaps with Olivias Ceres, 
has fixed attention upon the toiler of the globe 
and considered him as a man and patient. But 
no one, like Millet, has given us a plastic and | 
moral idea of the children of the soil under the 
restraints of the grand law of labor especial to 
the trade of the fields. Their visible forms are 
but half-revealed in rare religious manuscripts, 


hind some scenes of health and comfort. And 
yet what field like that of rude rusticity to cul- 
tivate? what power for the painter to make this 
man of terror, this natural product of the fields, 
play his part in the landscape, to cause him to 
move as he really does in the existence of fero- 
cious brutality ? 

This rustic man, is he not what he was a thou- 
sand years ago? What he will ever be? Man 
bending under the fire of the sun or the chill 
mists, to earn his daily bread; and that eternal 
gymnastic labor which never changes, does it} sively to his faggots. In this body, so meager 
not give the motives of a robust art which may and deformed, exhausted by labor and suffering, 
grow out of the contemplation of scenes of | we see a supreme effort to resist the approach- 
creation associated with the lite of these savage | ing death, the instinctive effort of the: animal, 
children of nature? Artists have often been | trying to shield itself from destruction. 
bucolic and idylic, but never heard the plaint of | Never has the aspect of life entirely miserable 
this old poet of the soil. Yes, poor grave, un- been better rendered at the same time with the 
quiet and without glory; he cultivates his fields | sentiment of terror which possesses the man in 
and numbers his days, but more happy than we | the face of death and the unknown horrors that 
who dwell in cities ; ‘the has but a glass of water, | accompany it. There is in this picture a whole 
but he drinks in his glass.” drama, profoundly human, admirably resuming 

Our modern art, which knows how to explore | the melancholy conception the artist has made 
all things, has found in the peasant a reason for | of the life of this poor creature, and which he 
being, and an attraction. It is not a cast in re- | has succeeded in rendering sensible with a power 
volt that we must see in the peasant, but a primal | which makes him one of the first among painters. 
In the work of Millet the form possesses to a 

high degree that quality su essential in all great 
| art, namely, of rendering with entire exactitude 
That is to say, the vision 





This is her re- 
The mysterious labo- 
ratory where she prepares the generations, re- 


life-law of society in action. 

| 
serve and her resource. | 
the ideal conception. 
becomes embodied, and that which is on the 


constitutes the races and renews civilizations, 

it is the eternal elements which repair and re- | 
create without ceasing, and thus combats the eanvas is identical with what was in the mind of 
It seems for certain minds | the artist. 

At first sight, before having penetrated this 


dissolution of cities. 
that they touch man more nearly when they | 
paint him as the ancient type, the man naked and | painting, so thoroughly original, the contours 
feeble, devoted to terrestrial servitude. Beauty, | appear heavy, the coloring dull, the handling 
that unfindable svren, reveals herself for them | and touch gross and without lightness; but look 
| well and soon you feel that these contours re- 
| produce marvellously well the slowness of 
| movement and the heaviness of body peculiar 
| to the peasant; that his mode of painting renders 
selves to work with the courage of their models, | exactly the thickness of stuffs with which he is 
braving the irony of critics, the ignorance of | clothed; that this dull aspect of the fields is 
the erudite, and the traditions of the schools. | really that of cultivated ground, despoiled of 
Three men have openly and fairly placed them- | the inarvest, and seen during the melancholy 
selves upon this ground of rusticity — MM. | days of autumnorwinter. The more you study 
Francois Millet, Corbet and Jules Breton. Mil- ' these pictures the more you will discover their 
let has found in the good, pure air of the fields | nature, penetrated with the peculiar sentiment 
the grandeur and austerity of forms and the plen- | of the artist, and the more intelligible will be 
titude of life; Corbet the beauty of color, the | the account you will render to yourself of the 

| method and processes of design, and application 
the image of reality; Jules Breton the transla- | of color to canvas; for all these with the great 
|masters have their reasons for being, and are 
| absolutely necessary to render with great just- 
It is because nothing 


in few words. 

“«The natural man is grand in labor! Then he 
is beautiful !” 
impressed by this truth. 


Several artists have been greatly 


They have put them- | 
| 
! 


neatness and expression of contour, and often 


tion of country existence for the use of cities 
and the appetite of the salons. All three have 
their friends, their adepts and their admirers. 
It is usual and natural that works thoroughly in art is purely voluntary, but, on the contrary, 
original should remain a long time unrecognized, | art is interlinked, and each object has its rea- 
or, it they attract attention, they find at first ' son for being, and is unrolled, or tlows out from 

the mother-conception of the artist, and from 


That which is 
his manner of seeing and comprehending nature. 


/ ness their exact vision. 


only unappreciative spectators. 
entirely new furnishes no points of comparison 
upon which to base an intelligent judgment; and) When you discover in the work of Millet so 
this must be admitted, that, in the art of design | much of sentiment and of poetry, and wishing 
the public will always be drawn to admire com- | to render an exact account of the means em- 
mon conceptions and productions of schools | ployed by the artist, you study his work atten- | 


A : x : 
Artists who see nature or tively and consider carefully the details, you | 





long established. 


man under a light entirely new must battle long | are astonished at the almost accessory manner | other, green and secluded, and shaded and j diligence than to say ten thousand prayers in 
Under the | summer-sweet, that it was refreshing to allow | idleness.” So says one of the sacred Persian 
eyes of the multitude, by simple habit, to their | action of old habitudes and memories which cause | Dick to walk, while the still life around us| books, and the commentary of our own experi- 


against disdain or contempt, and accustom the | in which ke treats the human face. 


ion the like of which was never given her in la 
belle France, even, country of models, or to 
either of us in any city beggar. 

“But they can scarcely be so poor, either?” 
queried I, pointing to the fine and numerous 
rows of Lima beans, Joaded with heavy pods, 
well-cared for, the berry vines, and sweet pota- 
to’s netted hillocks, the buckwheat patch and 
row of grape-stakes, all evidently under the 
same proprietorship as the hovel. 

Before M—— answered me there came Jay 
around the corner of the pile, a boy of fifteen 
at his elbow. Jay looked comically at us, as he 
said to the youngster,“‘Well, I’m very sorry 
not to get the ladies some water here, but he 
says his wellis being cleaned to-day, and the 
water is so muddy they cannot drink it them- 
selves.” The urchin stoutly affirmed this 
truth(?), while he as stoutly surveyed us. 








| Purcelle’s cheerful country-seat, next door to 
| the Southern owner of the lake estate, and 
| M—— needed no suggestion to turn Dick home- 
| ward, passing the house of graves with rapid 


footfall and leaving it far behind to the shiver- 





Passing Away. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Across the greensward, from the farm-house 
door, 
I have slowly and wearily walked once more 


The clever Maccabe is an expert, and practice | Jast, that on transient postage, which went into | and-there, even if it borders on the unchaste. | A. D. Mayo, which thougl 
has made him au fatt in his special line. What- operation on the first of April, is still worse. | Allowing this, yet there is no text in Scripture | show how: ik shake t aan Urea actin oy 
ever his predilection, he did not spring to the | The doubling the rates on all transient matter | in which dullness is styled one of the Christian fectual, points out bly oa een | dae 
boards booted and spurred. He has brought/ has caused fully seventy-five per cent. diminu- " ee 
mind and executive ability to bear, and has com-| tion of the amount sent. This result is less | reason, to my mind, why men should be stupid , tween the people and thei blic office 
passed what he sought. excusable than the other, for it was a blunder | and uninteresting when they talk or write about be “Pieces 

The inimitable Jefferson has mellowed to a! of the postoffice department, which prepared | their religion. But this is not the only objec: | fruit for f ; p 
poem. His performance is burned inte us. He| the amendment to the law, and which was in-/ tion. We demand, as our right, of those aie! ruit for food and disapproves of candy ; it en- 
is never careless, but repeats with all the punc- | tended to affect only merchandise carried in the | write upon the great themes of God, human life tig —o - ~ me ms ceive 
tilio of a fresh plot. He has elaborated his part | majls; but none of the officials took the trouble | and human duty, an eloquence, or, at least, an ts _— a ners ‘ = on 
to faultlessness, and that by steadfast devotion | to read in advance the section of the law to earnestness, worthy of the subject. We seek it 2 Dee oe = Bia wsdinnesapsaneg te 
and nicest conception. | of the Liver;” it has a well-filled department of 


which the amendment applied, and so the con- | now, and have sought it in the past, and, except- | ae . : : 
The gifted woman who has just closed her shitty Pt | studies in hygiene, and is generally wise, witty, 


: : reasons for its fpil- 
virtues; and, moreover, there is no earthly | ure and philosophizes well on the relations be- 


| The Herald of Health, for June, recommends 





To this sunshiny corner beside the old barn 
Where I often have come when the day’s work ! 


dramatic career made herself a queen in her 
art. No special favor was shown her by those 


venience and economy ot the great public were | ing a few instances, have never found it. Is, 
sacrificed. The consequence is that, in this | then, religious literature barren? Wehave but} 
quarter also, the income of the department is | to know the character of the popular theology | 


| practical and interesting.—New York, Wood & 


Holbrook. 


| who might have helped her ascend the st~>» of 


was done. 2 
The flush of the springtime falls bright on the fame. She won her place by physical, intenec- 
hills, tual and moral struggle, and is, perhaps, second 


tonone. She quits the stage in the zenith of 
her power, and flags not at all. She is what she 
is by pure force, supplemented by native apti- 
tude. She dared the judgment of her kind, and 
asked no partiality. She earned and obtained 
the laurel-wreath. She was nebula, and be- 
came a star of the first magnitude. 

In the maze of realization we are apt to for- 
get the price. As an involuntary excuse for 
our own paucity we often talk as though re- 
nown were thrust upon our ancestors and com- 
patriots. We ignore the ‘bloody sweat” of all 
who achieve greatness. We should never feel 
to do what they have done, and yet we covet 





And soft to my ear comes the music of rills; 
‘ I see the fresh verdure of young, tender grass, 
And the smile of the violets that bloom where I 
pass. 
The robins call sweet from the crest of the hill; 
New gladness of beadty and life seems to fill 
All the wide, sunny air; the apple-trees’ bloom 
Gives to wandering winds a pleasant perfume. 





As I stand in the sunshine and lean on my cane, 
To the cool, shady spring at the foot of the lane 
I see my sleek cows slowly come down to drink ; 
They turn their soft eyes up to me, and I think 





They remember the time when I first led them 


(There was one button on all his clothes, M—— there; their ultimatum. What a tremor of fatigue 
and I afterward simultaneously agreed. ) *Twas a spring day like this; as sweet, and as/ runs over us when we remember the assertion 
Jay re-seated himself in the carriage, while fair ; that Lorenzo Gheberti worked torty-nine years 


he bargained, Yankee-fashion, with the boy for 
the specified delivery of some Lima beans at the 
white house opposite the Presbyterian church; 
only the boy, I thought, got the best of the 
bargain—t. e., the market price in Philadelphia. 

And then Dickie turned to right-about again, 
and we drove down the wide old road, now 
seemingly new, which used to be the highway 
to the City of Brotherly Love, on our way 
home. 

*Well,” said Jay, ‘‘that boy’ll do; he’ll take 
care of ’em;” and he laughed. ‘‘He had that 
answer on his tongue’s end the minute water 
was on mine. I could no more have entered 
that hut on fair pretences than a fox! Muddy 


on his two bronze gates of the baptistry!) What 
a wearisome march from his dawn to noon-day ! 
I would like to go up to the pines on the hill; | AT¢ we prepared for such undertakings? Few 
I know that the May-flowers blossom there still, | W0uld venture. Yes, with genius-strokes groups 
And the breath of the woods is as sweet as of | }ave been arranged and painted, lasting memo- 

yore, rials:for remotest time. Daguerre appeared, 
But their shadowy paths 1 shall walk in no more. | #2 ‘witchcraft seemed revived. Since then, 
photography and heliotype have pushed onward, 
and we fold our hands before the skill of mod- 
ern artists. Have we reached the maximum? 
On the contrary, we are at the very door; we 
have not entered even the vestibule. We have 
scarcely a dream of our possibility. Alas! for 
us, if we had. The mighty future holds for us 
more than we could grasp. We need not vex 


Life was bright to me, then, and now it is cold, 
For I have grown feeble, and tired, and old. 





Already, for me, the world’s tumult grows still; 

Earth’s hopes and its cares fall away, as they 
will; 

And now, in life’s fading, I turn and look back 

Through the days that are gone—o’er a devious 
track. 


Its course is through sunlight and sad mists of 


water that they couldn’t drink—ha! ha! So,| _ creed ourselves about finalities. The teeming present 

girls, I can tell you nothing, absolutely, of that Such light and such darkness falls over our most concerns us. The fittest use of the hour 

‘interior’; nipped in the bud this time by a jase is a normal guarantee for the day, and so on. 

Jersey blue-skin, I didn't get a peep; hej! — it was hard when the deep shadows Questions are answered as we proceed; research 
7a ass 


walked me away in spite of me!” 

Well, the next day came the boy and the 
beans, to dear M ‘s peculiar delectation and 
delight. and that was the end of our attempts 
at views thereaway ; but we were told that the 
boy really was the farmer of the hut-farm, and 
our good neighbors, the deacon and wife, told us 
how he and his sisters lived there alone with the 
lean scrub-dog; the progenitors, illustrating the 
present fashion of matrimonial infelicities, hav- 
ing separated for parts mutually unknown. 

So M and I regarded the children with 








reveals causes. How the varying hues of the 
chameleon agitated the savans of yore! Now 
the solution comes that it is purely nervous. 
Once we borrowed trouble in the ratio of our 
speculative tact. Now we prefer to do our ut- 
most and bide our destiny. We fritter away 
our very essences by unmeaning battles. We 
have learned that what we are is more vital than 
what.we have amassed. We can each do some- 
thing useful if we cannot fill coffers. The ordi- 
nary affairs of life must go on spite of the 
extraordinary, and with the former we are 


I look on them now and I know all was well. 
Far back in the past—ir the roselight of youth— 
I see a bright face whose fair beauty and truth 
Were the light of my life. I saw its bloom fade 
From the earth, and it left to me nought but a 
grave. 

She was young, and I thought I could shield her 
from care; 

I have learned that the young, and the good, 
and the fair 

Must walk, as we all, through dark suffering and 





more pity than curiosity afterward, and fre- | 
quently stopped at the front to bargain for veg- | 
etables with the sharp Jersey slip who person- 
ates so markedly his countryman’s never-failing 
combination of shrewdness and shiftlessness, 
but we never manifested any intent toward that 
famous well at such times. 

Another dwelling, about this time, ina familiar 
drive of ours, I regarded with far more curiosi- 
ty. In fact, I became so interested in it as to 
have imagined quite a Hawthornian romance, 
which I was waiting to hear confirmed. Our 
drive to it was in another direction, the road to 
the lake. We ride down the main street a piece 
and turn to the left, just after passing Mr. Bas- 





individually concerned. Were we exact from 
the very humblest to the most responsible how 
the whole aspect of society would be changed! 
The bunglers would be obsolete, that huge class 
which eats up our substance and makes patience 
amyth. There would be satistaction in every 
avocation. Each would truly minister to his 
fellows in his distinct way. The aggregate could 
be professors for the best rendering of their 
parts. We might have homes instead of ken- 
nels. A fair per cent. would pay for accommo- 
dations which, in comparison with those now 
tolerated, would be a foretaste of paradise. 
Economy would, after a while, enable the hirers 
tobe buyers. The abandonment ot tobacco and 


pain, 
For the cup that is held to our lips we must drain. 
And we find some sad flaws in what we most love; 
And the angels knew best, and they took her 
above 
Before she had learned of earth’s evil and strife, 
Or found but the bloom and the sunshine of life. 
And thinking of all that her life might have been, 
And knowing the sorrows that years often bring, 
I am glad that she went while the dew on the 
flowers 
Was fresh and so bright, and while sweet were 
the hours. 


But what has called back that dear face, young 


sett’s famous rows of gladiolas and Japan lilies, and fair ; strong drink would hang the walls with nice 
richly pied in their vivid velvet, the like of| For Isee the eyes shine, and the gleam of bright pictures and fill the shelves with standard books. 
which the colder Bay State never saw, and drive | hair; Taught to sew, the girls would make their own 


through a narrow new road of newer dweliings 
—the ‘‘Fair View” one of these days shall find 
fairer—and soon came to a most picturesque 


And the beautiful hand that in mine grew so cold 
Is reaching to me—and so near I could fold 


clothes and assist in the mending for the family. 
With fair education, boys and their sisters would 


It once more in my own; is my dream coming | have a business, and be able to assist the over- 


spot, where we always paused by choice of mine. true? tasked parents at the juncture when flesh fails, 
Here stands a rustic pentagonal saw-mill, with | Has she waited and watched for me all my life! however willing the spirit. The very rich 
the old mill of other days dropping away from through ? would be fewer; and the very poor obsolete. 


its side in beautiful ruin, under the deep green | 
Lombardy poplar, its coéval, still stretching sueh | 
dark sprays systematically heavenward. 

Away, again, by the aspen ashes, by the silver- 
poplar thickets, reminding me of our heavier 
trees at home, and then we pass the quiet, aris- 
tocratic, dimmed, but substantial dwellings of 
“Old H——,” where the residents have all the 
air of old neighbors in old homes. So pleasant 
are the homesteads stretching away to each 





{ 


Oh! I fear 1am wand’ring; I am tired and cold; 
I know that my days must be nearly all told. 


To bring this about laudable exercise of some 
craft must be considered honorable, and toa 
good extent should be entered into by the ma- 
jority. What all do no one in particular need 
disdain. The drones are to be encouraged or 
coérced to do their share, and not permitted 
to consume the honey made by their confréres. 
Burdens more equalized would so relieve that 
we might dream of comfort, and the relaxation of 
nerves stretched to their utmost tension. It can- 
not always be that some shall consume through 
ennut, sleep their senses away, while others are 
| tired to their marrow, and from fatigue alone 


And often I long for the deep sleep to come 

And drop on my eyelids its beautiful balm ; 

I am glad that the sun’s sinking low in the west; 

Beyond its calm setting I think there is rest. 
Gray. 





Practical Worship. 
“It is more truly pious to sow the ground with 








works, betore being at last understood and put | you to see everywhere in the arts the human vis- | seemed as pure as the breeze that softly swept. | ence is the same. Just now, nature has brought and imperfect rest can take no just view of ex- 


in their right place. This has happened in all | age reproduced in the foreground and soliciting | Then we turn where those bushy willows with | her prolonged effort to a bound, and the dry limbs | 


istence. Political economists are at their theses, 


times to many of the greatest painters. In other | especial attention, you are at first surprised to | hardy, rugged trunks, the like of which I sash age! are alive again with leaf and blossom; ‘‘frag- and out of much deliberation it is to be hoped 


ages to Cuyp and Hobbema, and in our day to | tind that in Millet this is trace 1 rudely without | 
those who have shown themselves the most the features being otherwise than indicated, and | 
original—to Delacroix, Rousseau, Corot, and, without the artist having sought to concentrate | 
last, to Millet. upon them the attention and regard of the spec- | 
While so many painters, believing that sub- | tator. Itis because Milletis what I have called | 
jects were exhausted in their own country, went: a naturalistic painter that man upon his canvas | 
into Asia and Africa, overunning the desert, and does not exist for himself, and is not explained | 
mingling with nations and peoples the most di- | all alone; but, when he is seen, there are at the | 
verse, 
country, changed the times and clothed their | which envelops him. 
personages in doublets and pourpotnts, Millet! The vision of the artist, then, is of the 
reproduced very simply the world of our fields, ) world, the fields, the skies, man and animals, | 
with the peasants who cultivated them and the | forming an inseparable whole, and in his imagi- | 
flocks that roamed therein. It is upon the car- | nation is so well penetrated by the same life, that 
pet of turf, under the shade of willows weeping in the reproduction which he makes of nature 
by the side of running waters, beneath the shadow | each part and each object concur to render the | 


| Wetherbee, the mill-owner's, fine peach-orchard. 


saw, thickly shade one side of a country road, 


by their regular growth. Opposite them is Mr. 
' 


| 


Dickie can't travel very fast in this sanded tract, 
so it is somewhat slowly ; presently we make the | 
turn that reveals to us the lake. There it lies, | 
blue as a liquid jewel under the beaming skies ! 

: is dashed with water-lilies and their shield- | 


in diaphanous texture. On the hither margin | 
ancient willows have sunk and leaned until 
their decaying silvery-brush is laved here-and- 
there by the swelling flood. We round the 
marge, and the narrow road is banked on the 
right to dam the tide. It ts narrow, and once 


of great, wide-branching trees of the forest, thet | impression—the human figure at the same as | Dick quite insisted upon walking into the waves 


they have accustomed us to seek and find the other objects, but not more exclusively, as with 
poetry of nature; but Millet turns his back | those painters who, having seen only man in 
upon the laughing people of nymphs and syl- nature, make of his form and of the expression 
vans; it is the vulgar and gross man, the peas- it may render the crown of their efforts, teach- 
ant attached to the earth, to the flat and unre- | ing the rest as accessory, and sacrificing all the 
lieved soil of cultivated fields, who has become rest to this one object. 


for him the source of emotions and poetic senti- In concluding, I will employ a word which has 


with us, a day after his master had driven him 
into the lake for the sake of his feet and the 
wheels. How M 
‘and insisted upon the road, by sheer strength 
united and urgent voice, I recollect unpleas- 
antly. This was the only rising of Dickie’s 
jwill against his ladies’ I have to chronicle. 





| what the gardener is to amplify. An opulent | 
| citizen invites the community to visit his premi- 


rant little lyrics are showered upon the world.” that unnecessary weights will be lifted and man- 
The early bulbs are genuine poets, and enchant kind put upon a better footing. In the mean- 
us atevery step. They are harbingers and signs | while each can help somewhat. We have an 
of promise! They cheer, soften and revivify! | ideal, and who but us can carry it out; and that 
They are olive-branches, messengers of vital | done, 


may not some looker-on go and do like- 
import! Their very simplicity prepares us for 


wise? If not the fault is not at our door, and | 
| seed sown may sprizg up later and even bear a| 
| bountiful increase. To our own monitor we 


while others, without changing their same time glimpses of thet external world like leaves; the lilies so luxuriant in their | ses and inspect his azalias. The offer is wener- | must stand or fall. 
| growth in those large, still waters as to be rosy | ous, and one of the peculiarities of the period; 


pees: 





a real desire to share personal benefits. Aside 

from the enjoyment of the occasion, the per- 

‘fectability of what is there so profusely rep- O friend! surely and thou and I, whose days 
resented, we have a great lesson. Conceive | Were long made beauteous by the passing grace 

| the entire estate a barren waste, wild as an Of the selfsame deep love—knew one another 

| African jungle—what has wrought the marvel- | Ere we had looked upon each other's face, 

/ous change? Was it the exhortations of devo-| Exchanged one word—ere either had aught ken 
tees, who covered it like a colony, and who | The other walked the earth ’mid living men! 
never called a spade or hoe into exercise ? 


To A.B. J. 


Setliele 


Was | Surely the currents of our single lives 


and I grasped the reins, | it magic and incantation? None of them! only | That had so long set towards one goal sublime— 


| persistent, judicious toil—means to ends! It! The greater life we both revered—were fated 
| was gradual growth under the cunning hands of | ‘To meet and mingle sweetly some glad time! 

— aided by all the subtle agencies of our pro-| 4 4 what if so it chanced, after our souls 
_lific mother. Labor was the substratum, and | wore thus divided many silent years, 


ments. Here is powerful art, dependent neither | long been in my mind, which alone character- Dear little Dick! we learned to love him well. | the condition of what it is and will be. What We first clasped hands above a new-made grave, 


upon traditions nor souvenirs, but drawing all izes his work. Millet expresses the pantheistic May the grass grow thickly (only it don’t) in his | a prodigy of contrivance the moss-wall, studded | First saw each other through swift-springing | 
| Jersey home, and his new master be as kind as | 


from itself, and giving us, after an eminently sentiment, **All is in all.” | 

original manner, a complete view of one side of i es 

New-Jersey Sketches. 
——_ 


NOTES BY A WOMAN TRAVELLER. 


man and nature. 

See in effect how this work realizes to the 
to reproduce with emphasis the private charac- ‘Write a chapter about it,” said Jay, as he 
a Vision of the interior of the ex- gathered up the reins and passed them to M—— 
The **it” was 


highest point the essential end of art, which is 


ter of things, 
ternal world, which the artist will have better and stepped out of the carriage. 
Organized a Jersey edifice singular among the many, of 
This was but a 


seen and better felt than other men. 
as he is tor that, after a special fashion, and en- which no two are similar. 
dowed by peculiar faculties, Millet has admira- couple of miles from our home, and we had 
bly comprehended and expressed the marriage passed it many times; that, in fact, was why we 
of the peasant and nature, the intimate union of | Were so curious about it; always improving 
earth.and of the man who cultivates it—that these opportunities to stare at it, Jay said; not 
union which makes so truly the image of one that we were ashamed of our curiosity, or that 
that of the other, and which can only, when thus the inmates were supposed to be sensitive. But 
; In now Jay declared we should be gratified, as he 


connected, explain their entire character. 
somewhat surprised us by driving Dickie into 


fine, we see in Millet the veritable life of the 
fields—no longer that life poetized after a con- | the very door-yard, I was going to say, only 
ventional manner by artists who have purposely there isn’t a single yard in all South Jersey. 
arranged to be agreeable to us, and ornamented We had been riding all the sweet September 
with a design to flatter our eyes, but that real morning—the soft, salubrious, clear September 
life of troublesome labors and of incessant and | morning in that latitude. How well I remem- 
prolonged toils where man submits himself to ber it! And though it is something saddening 
all the bitter inclemency of the seasons, sup- to know that it is never likely to find its coun- 
porting by turns cold and heat, badly clothed terpart in my living again, I do love to re- 
and nourished; his body bent unceasingty to- | trace every mile of that, as of many other days 
wards the soil, made heavy, and becoming more through which I passed in the beautiful summer 
and more deformed; contracting those slow and | and autumn of ‘6s, in H. 

awkward manners which do not permit him to About the space of time I have taken to write 
change certain attitudes which have become | this our companion had disappeared from us, 
forcedinflections ; his mind fashioningitself after; apparently into the doubtful interior of the 
the same manner, contracting that slowness and dwelling before which M—— and I were sitting 


that taciturnity which makes it, so to express it, in the silence that is born of concentrated atten- | lows grew ugly and deformed ia shadow, and | 
| gave us a hint of the ghosts they might be when 


pose. And the sheep, how Millet painted them ! | This is a ‘Jersey hut,’ indeed!” said M—, , twilight came down. We passed along to Mre | is its own interpreter. 


pass in a state of perpetual and unconscious re- | tion. 


his old! | 
It is just after the lake-side is skirted that the 
house I was coming to stands. There, by the | 
side of this beautiful sheet of lucent water, 
arises a dark, sad-looking, forlorn, square house. | 
I say house, for so it is, and yet it appears to be | 
but the frame of a dwelling, raised, boarded | 
and abandoned. The skies beyond are visible 
through interstices of the brown, shrunken cov- 
ering, and it is left there, stained and weather- 
beaten, desolate and gloomy. But what en- 


hanced this aspect immeasurably to me was the | 
stranger fact still of six or eight grares in its | 
front grounds, under the sightless windows, | 


each with a blackenei head-board covered with 


strange characters, and of the same inexplicable | 


dismal mien as the house itself. These mounds 
were smothered in a small wilderness of un- 
kempt and uncultivated flowers, the planting of 


other years, which now sprang and blossomed | 


profusely, at their own will, in the deep, bright 


hues so common to the clime, over somebody's | 


grave—somebody’s dead. It was with the for- 
lornest emotion and sensation of a shudder that 
I remember our first slow driving past that es- 
tate. The afternoon shadows were lengthening, 
the breeze was quite a sigh over the face of the 


lake, and by some mysterious sympathy, or har- | 


mony, great summer-cloud banks hid the sun- 
gleam from the silverwaters. The birds flew and 
twittered; the hidden locust’s drear craik, craik, 
grated on the ear; and the superposed old wil- 


sesulting from the pitch-bearing qualities which 


materially reduced. This is the result which 
was generally anticipated, and therefore will not 
occasion any surprise. ‘There has been a loss 
to the government, and who has profited by it? 
Certainly not the public, who have been put to 
great cost and trouble. The gainers have been 
the express companies, and there is no doubt 
that the Adams Express Company especially 
has already more than reimbursed itself for the 
machinery of costly dinners and experienced 
lobbying which it put into operation last session 
at Washington. 





Tue Meckcensure CentenniaL.—The little 
town of Charlotte, N. C., was flooded, Wednes- 
day and Thursday of week before last, even 
worse than were Lexington and Concord on the 
19th of April, with visitors gathered to witness 
and pafticipate in the ceremonies attending the 
celebration of the 100th anniversary of the 
Mecklenburg declaration of independence. It 
will be remembered that, although the Mecklen- 
burg declaration was not adopted until the 20th 
of May, the convention met at noon on the pre- 
ceding day, and so the centennial exercises very 


| “yj Hy i Sa ‘6 , ° 
| for the last two centuries in England and Amer- |. Lie See, gion he Se Sah ae 
| ries by Poe, Lover, Miss Edgeworth, Edward 


ica to discover the true source of the barren- | ,, i 
ness in yeligious literatére. The idea of @ God | E. Hale, Banim and Hawthorne, completes a 
See Sehiahainsalis vo Sergtitn’ ren #tiens: heteninns most excellent series of works for the satchel or 
igiaibabiie 06 pecdnesn~0f the lnw'el dination pocket during the summer season. It is seldom 
which decides the eternal condition of a class of | sie oe Eo ee ene eS 
mankind before their existence—the terrors of = peutheni — oS Onn ane Sau 
a future judgment and the misery of the con- | Mica re — eee 
demned—the thousand whims and idle specula- | ene eC 

tions which such contradictory opinions gener- | Henry Holt & Co. have published a most ex- 
ate—these have been the subjects upon which | cellent German reader for beginners, arranged 
men have labored, and labored so vainly to be | to be also useful during more advanced study of 
eloquent. They have tried to persuade us ty | the language. It is furnished with notes and 
love a Deity whom their own souls detested, and | vocabulary by Edward S. Joynes, M. A., while 
is it strange that they have been heartless and | the text is mostly selected from the German 
cold? The history of religious literature is me Reader of Dr. Emil Otto. The notes are pro- 
record of a great conflict between human nature | fuse at the beginning, but more scant and of 
and religious tyranny. | different character as the reading advances.—A. 


If nature has not tri-| an og 
umphed she has, at least, defaced the trophies of | Te SE fem 


her adversary. To illustrate this position it is | 
only necessary to refer to a few individuals. | 8idered the historiam of the ante-revolutionary 
Milton wrote nobly in defence ot religious sree- | events in and around Boston, has written an ex- 
dom, for he abhorred everything that looked | ceedingly interesting memoir, which he calls The 
like tyranny. While he was above those Opin- | Centennial: Battle of Bunker Hill. He uives 
ions which in a measure enslaved his own mind, | # Pictorial view of Charlestown in 1775, Page's 


Mr. Richard Frothingham, who must be con- 





properly began at noon on Wednesday. The 
principal feature of Wednesday’s programme | 
was the raising of a lofty flag-staff in Independ- | 
ence square, and the unfurling from its top of a) 
magnificent United States flag. The staff is a 
notable one, made of two trees of the original 
growth of North Carolina pine, which, singu- 
larly enough, never reappears when once felled, 
being succeeded by a degenerate species con- 
taining more albumen and without the durability 


distinguish the ‘‘large leaf” or ‘‘heart” pine. 
The pole towered one hundred and fifteen feet 
in height, and was crowned with the biggest 
hornet’s-nest that could be found in the State, 
in grateful remembrance of the endearing term 


eves were closed because ‘‘overplied in free- 
dom’s task,” but she left him alone and deserted 
when, in ‘‘Paradise Regained,” he exhausted all 
his power of theological argument. 
a melancholy instance of a crushed spirit trying 
to be great. 
walked among gravestones, and brooded over 
his disappointments and misery until he be- 
came a slave to his own gloomy fancies. 
we might go on and cite many other such in- 


he was greater than all others; but he was shorn | Plan of the action, Romans’ exact view of the 
of his strength in the vain endeavor to compel battle, and other illustrations. The narrative 
his muse to become the servant of his theology. | i8 Very full, and of course wholly satisfactory. 
She was with him in that noble sonnet on his | We 4li should retresh ourselves with the details 
blindness when he consoled himself that his ere the anniversary.— Boston, Little, Brown & 
Co. 

Marion Harland has prepared a household book 
j entitled Breakfast, Luncheon and Tea, to sup- 
| plement vo'umes referring mainly to dinners, by 
suggestions and receipts for the other repasts of 
the day. 
have been tested by the author. Interspersed 
with the receipts are a number of pleasant talks 
on domestic topics. 
helpful to housekeepers, and there is good sense 


Young was 


God had made him a poet, but he Most of the receipts given in the book 


So The whole seems very 








applied by the Britishers, a century ago, to this 
North Carolina birthplace of freedom. Pre- 
cisely at noon the starry emblem was hoisted to 
the breeze, and was saluted with rousing cheers, 
which, though coming from a multitude almost 
wholly made up of ex-confederates, were given 
with as hearty a will as any ever uttered by any 
Northern audience. 

The speakers of the day were Mayor Johnston 
of Charlotte and Gov. Brogden, the former of 
whom referred to the subject of the celebration 
as follows: ‘‘In the colony of North Carolina 
valiant men had existed years before the 20th of 
May declaration. The first blood spilled ir the 
cause of the Revolution was by the regulators 
in the then county of Orange, now Alamance, 
in this State; in the year 1771 the battle of 
Moore’s creek, in New Hanover county, had 
been fought and won by Casswe!l and Tillington ; 
Blackes and Billy Alexander with six other 
patriots had captured the powder in old Meeklen- 
burg, now Cabarras, county; and the Cumber- 
land association had been formed, when our an- 
cestors assembled on the 20th of May and pro- 
mulgated the first resolutions known as the Meck- 
lenburg declaration of independence. The pre- 
ceding acts of violence and war naturally gave 
development to the expression of principles that 
were deemed right and just by the patriots as- 
sembled on this sacred spot on that day. That 
such was the fact is established by the direct 
and positive testimony of many witnesses who 
were present on the occasion, by an universal 
tradition of the people of Mecklenburg and 
throughout the State as well as by the concur- 
rent history of the times. This was the first 
declaration of independence. 
that occasion resolved themselves into commit- 
tee-men, and, not having established a govern- 
ment fully adapted to the new order and condi- 
tion of things, adjourned to meet on the 31st of 
the month, when the resolves of that date were 
adopted. These resolves do not profess to be 
adeclaration. They constitute a system of gov- 
ernment, the best and most advanced that had 
been made in history and civil liberty up to that 
They were penned by the immortal 


The delegates on 


period. 
Brerard, who gallantly maintained with the 
sword, with his compatriots, the rights therein 
claimed. Itis to the discredit of North Caro- 
lina that no stone or column marks the spot 
where this accomplished scholar and patriot lies 
buried beneath the sod of his own loved mother 
State, and that no monument is erected on this 
hallowed spot where civil liberty was first pro- 
claimed.” 

Thursday, the centennial day proper, brought 
great crowds, including many military compa- | 
nies, not only from North Carolina, but also | 
from Virginia, Tennessee and South Carolina. | 
There was a big procession, the largest ever | 





seen in the State, more addresses by Judge Kerr | 
of North Carolina and John M. Bright of Ten- 

nessee, a grand barbecue, and in the evening a 

grand illumination and torchlight procession. | 
The speakers drank from a cup made of horn | 
and lined with silver, which was used through | 
the revolutionary war, the war of 1812 
rebellion, by members of the same family, Wil- 
| liam Cumming carrying itthrough the revolution, 
and his sons in 1812. It has been in many bat- 


tles, and is much worn and worm-eaten. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
Our Religious Literature. 





stances—but it is not our intention. 
literature now teaches us the fancies, the dreams, 
| rather than the thoughts, of good men. Relig- 
ious literature is getting more and more demor- 
alized; the subjects in them are either treated | words on various 
in a dry, theological manner, or else they are 
in the form of a novel; and we advise all books 
of this latter class to be classed as ‘“‘novels,” | similar tenor entitled ‘‘Law Reform” and “‘ILa- 


ious literature. 


ed him in 1825. 
table thirty-three years ago, how much more so 


Epitor CommMonweaLtH:—Much of a de- | 


Religious | and plainness of detail throughout.—New York, 
| Scribner, Armstrong & Co.; received by Wil- 


liams. 





The Penn Monthly, for June, says some strong 
political matters, seen from a 
decidedly Pennsylvania point of view, in its re- 





| view of the month, and has also short papers of 
not found enshrined under the cover of relig- | waiian Reciprocity Treaty.” Its review of Sir 
| Samuel Baker’s book, /smailia, or travels in 
| Africa, is its most attractive paper: 
on “Electric Pienomena in the Rocky Moun- 


Harry Wincnester Morey. but others 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
FS | can Evangelists in England,” are all readable 


Unquestionably Jesse D. Bright was a noto- ae ie . 
rious disloyalist during our civil war. While | and entertaining. —Vhiladel phia. 
his remains lay awaiting burial in Baltimore, the | The June number of the Phrenclogical Jour- 
other day, Reverdy Johnson, W. W. Corcoran, | nal has the sad duty of announcing the death of 
George W. Riggs, and several others, cacuamat its able editor, Prof. Samuel R. Wells. A fine 
friends, gathered about them. | portrait of him ovcupies the opening page, and 


tains,” ‘‘Industrial Education,” and the ‘‘Ameri- 


. ‘ 5 an accompanying sketch by his wife gives an 
Col. Gilman H. Tucker, who last winter gave | om F ; y . ee ih 
i outline ot bis active, busy life. 
a fine address on reforms and reformers, in the | . ? 3 -. t7r . 
pie . : is to continue on the plan Prof. Wells had laid 
South-end course, will enter the lecture-field, | ee H ; 
: : out, under the care of his widow, Charlotte 
next season, and present as his topics — ‘‘A | Fowler Wells, with abl See aay 
. fe ae ; | Fowler lls le assistants who have 
Study of Some Current Reforms,” ‘*The Prob- | t . ie — 1 iin a: ceaeeatas P 
| been long employe: e@ preparation of its 
lem of Democracy,” and ‘“‘Books and Men.” | Sapa REE 6 = Mere 


They who listen will be well served. 


The magazine 


| fresh and delightful pages. The present num- 
| ber closes the volume and offers an excellent 


r J | . ‘gg 
The Boston correspondent of the Salem Ga- | opportunity to subscribe, as well as munificent 


zette says that in his second oration, on com- | premiums for clubs of new subscribers.—New 
pletion of the Bunker-Hill monument in 1842, York, S. R. Wells & Co. 

Mr. Webster adverted to the absence by Geath | 
of nearly all the prominent men who surround- 
If the inroad of death was no- 


Leslie Stephen’s //ours in a Library give us 
| some grand thoughts from a man who is destined, 
| if he lives, to have a strong influence upon the 


ayes 2 a | direction of literature in the old country. In 
will it be on the approaching 17th. *‘A narrow | , : 
| good, terse phrase he records his estimate of 


path, with here and there a traveller,” wi - ? : 
P y : went al saf- | DeFoe, Richardson, Pope, Scott, Hawthorne, 
fice for the survivors of the great and vigorous ‘ ae «a: 
i i a | Balzac and DeQuincey. They are original con- 
pedestrian procession of 1825 and lookers-on. | ; : F 
, . : es |ceptions and portraitures, and strike us as 
From Salem, besides the military who were! : ve ‘ 
| much by the freshness and vividness of the col- 
present, a large number of youth walked the. : es 
; : | oring as by the ease and elegance of the sittings. 
fourteen miles to Boston on the evening of the | ,,, ii P , ; 
. a j |The critical talent is happily combined with 
16th, 1825, and many of the stores were closed |. = 
ia a aie : | picturesque The sketches are 
onthe 17th. The enlivening strains of the only : re ; 
: sow - 3 crowded with brilliant antitheses and pregnant 
Brigade Band in New England, which accom. ; é - ae 
ied the Sal Light Infant ‘ jllustrations.—New York, Scribner, Armstrong 
anied the Salem Light Infantry on re ° as 
P ° y pr eret | & Co.; for sale by A. Williams & Co. 


the turnpike, were a comfort to the souls and | ; i 
soles of a tired following of Salem boys | The National Sunday School Teacher carries 


on monthly its systematic progress of Bible 
If children follow its course throughout 


description. 


“Stella,” in the Worcester Palladium, writ- 
ing from Boston, tells these anecdotes :— 
Miss Charlotte Cushman was riding 


study. 
i their ‘‘natural childhood” we cannot see how 
in a 


horse-car up-town, and, thinking she had reached they can afterwards afford cause for the remark 
’ ’ i . . . . 
her destination, turned, in her peculiarly im- | of 4 distinguished teacher, which we recently 
pressive manner, to a stranger by her side, and heard at a convention of high-school teachers, 
in deep tragic tones exclaimed, “This is Pleas- regretting the impossibility of using success- 
ant street, is ir Not?” The lady questioned, ie a aie : ae habe 
who is a woman of quick wit and a natural ac- | fully Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost” in schools be- 
tress, with similar tragic manner, and deep se- cause of the blank ignorance prevalent among 
pulchral tones, thundered forth ‘‘1r 1s!” The | school-children concerning the contents of the 
occupants of the car were convulsed with laugh- | Bible. He said: ‘It is a well-known fact that 
ter, in which Miss Cushman joined with her, .. : ay : Pian 
wonted heartiness. | Sunday Schools are a failure as far as giving 
The Boston University numbers among its | 4ny thorough knowledge of the Bible is con- 
departments a College of Liberal Arts, whose | cerned. There ought to be some way devised 


| doors make attractive the upper part of Beacon | ¢4r making the rising generation better con- 


street. As one of the officers was leaving the | 
institution, the other day, he met a woman with | 
a package on her arm. The sign had attracted | Blackmer & Lyon. 

her notice, and she wanted intormation of its) yy. Appleton & Co. add to their “Popular Sci- 
purport. The gentleman did his best to en- | ” English M fs Th 
lighten her mind on the meaning of the term | &®°° Library” English Men ° panasens — 
‘‘Liberal Arts,” when she unrolled her package | Nature and Nurture, by Francis Galton—a 


versant with that book.”—Chicago, IIl., Adams, 


2, and the | and displayed her ‘‘wedding pincushion,” kept work the object of which is to assert the claims of 


fur eight years, but which she now wished to 2 
| i $ the 
sell, as she was in need of money. ‘‘Truly, | 
the embroidering of the cushion was an ‘art,’ : ‘ : 
| and if the gentlemen were ‘liberal’ they would, | and of those included in the list are Alderson, 
j perhaps, give hera good price.” Tothe woman's’ Bentham, Carpenter, Darwin, Dawson Turner, 
| Surprise she was not able to effect a sale. | Harcourt, Hill, Playfair, Roscoe, 


Strachey, Taylors, Wedgwood. 
this is a very suggestive work, and as the ante- 


pre-efficients of eminent men (by which word 
is meant ‘‘all that has gone to the making of”), 


Latrobe, 





It will be seen 


LITERATURE. 


' cedents, surroundings, qualities, origin of taste 


| 
| 
. 
for science, and education, of each are given, 


In the Sanitarian, for June, we find excel- 


with beauty, the resultant of quiet perseverance ! | 
We note a field of canvas and flags floating in 
jubilant proximity. A glance tells the story of | 
an indomitable will which overcomes accidents, | 
misfortunes and defeats by Herculean energy. 
The régime is wonderful; everything carried on 
with clock-like precision; no hurry, no delay. 
Whatever one sees is the fruit of training. | 


| The basis, of course, is there, but the manipula- | 


tion is no accident; it is drawn out of human tis- 
sues, and has made animals almost peers. Whin- 
ing and pining never evoked an array like that. 

The public garden we traverse, the delight of 
strangers and the populace, was reclaimed after 
years of severe endeavor. There was no jug-| 
glery or pastime. 

Our beautiful edifices are huts transformed 
into palaces through careful study and a long 
series of stupendous pains-taking. The very 
spirit of the masters is there embodied in stone. 
What a slope from the bole of a bushman to the 
structure of the art-museum! 

Titian, we are told, commenced to paint with 
the juice of flowers. Take this as an initiatior. 
and jump to Dubufe’s ‘‘Prodigal Son.” Whata 
leap! yet what cycles of manly strife intervene. 
No detail was insignificant, and every point has 
become a gem. The anatomy, pose, graceful 
harmony, are arresting, and reveal touches and 
qualities almost beyond our ken. Imagination 
doubtless furnished the grouping, but the pre- 
cision came by incessant observation, rigid com- 
parison and conscientious fidelity. The faces 


| famatory or eulogistic character could be said | lent practical directions for waste-piping houses 
under this caption, but I wish to do neither, but | both for city and country. The Sanitarian is 
merely to express my thoughts on this subject, | noted for its useful hints concerning hygienic 
which has greatly interested me for weeks past. | construction of houses.—New York. 

| Although your readers may condemn me with- | 


tears? 
From that beloved dead heart shall not our 
friendship 
Spring like a crimson rose most fair to see? 
A slender joy, perchance, to thee, O friend! 
A staff, and light and comfort unto me. | confess that a great part of the religious litera- as well as ‘‘Babyhood Experience,” in its June 
And bate Pacha Nie fresher, sweeter grow, | ture tlooding our book-marts at the present time | number. Its iceehale and agricultural de- 
gem maps ime pices reflects Kt —cabrigee credit on their authors. Dur- | partment is full of suggestions for kitchen and 
ee : : > |ing my pilgrimage to the book-stores of this | farm.—New York, S. R. Wells & Co. 
csi amma linea ston es ay? Sad many tele works—purporting | Messrs. Lockwood, Brooks & Co. have put 


S.STexne. | 
| Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis’s excellent //istory of 


|to be of a moral tendency, and exempt from 
MINOR MATTERS. . py er sl — in the form the Battle of Bunker's [ Breed’s| Hill into per- 
Firs sgaraies Mie veil, « ne ee the young, of al manent form, adding thereto a view and sketch 
NewsPaPER Postace.— Mr. Creswell, the | who come in contact with them, the ‘‘ways that | éf the monument. on the hill. ‘This is on intel- 
late Postmaster-General, seems to have over- | are dark and dangerous.” Of course this is not | ligent and attractive recital of much that is worth 
estimated the amount of newspaper postage , true with all such books, or even three-quarters | knowing about the great historic event. 
never collected under the old system, for his | of them, yet I have handled these unchaste ar- | lets Madindan tao Mik Miincse 
| calculation was that by collecting postage on all | ticles, and consequently was much surprised at no Ivish lned Sho > “ H D. A asi 
| papers absolutely from the publishers, as is now | my discovery. Calling the attention of the) = yo q b hi D oe - E “7 
done. the rate per pound might be cut down one- | storeman to an unchaste paragraph I asked if | Eton Garty grep? #69, a aoe setisat yiwde ane: 
half without reducing the total revenue. Asa_ such things were allowed to exist, to which he | land and Russia ae mene with other a 
, matter of fact it is found that the revenue from replied: ‘Oh, yes, that is a religious book— j of tasaceet. particularly 6 Englishmen and eni- 
newspaper postage has fallen off one-half, or in | people buy it as such—if they find anything im- | versal stadents, spploeented bys any migrates 
the same ratio as the reduction of the rate. | moral in it they never complain.” Of course | hain sae _— York, Macmillian & Co. 
| The great mistake was in still permitting the| I was astonished at his answer, and, thinking | Dodd & Mead, New York, present, very taste- 
free circulation of newspapers in the counties of | other books on the same shelf might show the 
publicativn. If this were abandoned the gov- | same uncleanliness, examined them, and was 
ernment would immediately receive a large rev- | still greater surprised to find that three out of | ‘ : It 
‘enue from those papers which it transports the the five were unfit for respectable people to | chamingly told, in the author's most winning 





The Science of Health gives some reflections 








gentleness, humility and right-doing. is 


_ least distance, and this ought to be done before. handle or read; and I wondered why such books | way, and will delightfully interest all who ven- 
i Perhaps some , ture upon its perusal.— Lockwood, Brooks & Co. | 


the rate is raised on the papers which now pay were allowed to be published. | ; 
postage, and before the present excellent system intelligent reader contends that the generality | have it. 


| out a word of explanation from me, still I must jon babyhood, in **What I know of Doctoring,” | 


fully, A Double Story, by George Macdonald, , 
| peculiarly adapted to young people as teaching 


we have data for an investigation which must 
prove intensely attractive to all who follow it. 
We should like to have our American sarans 
treated to a similar analysis of character.— 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
The Life and Growth of Language: an Out- 
‘line of Linguistic Science, by Prof. William D. 
Whitney, of Yale College, forms the sixteenth 
volume of the Appletons’ “International Scien- 
tific Series,” and will, doubtless, prove as in- 
structive as either of its predecessors. Prof. 
, Whitney holds that language is acquired, and is 
| not natural, to the speaker; that it is as easy 
| for a child to learn one tongue as another; he 
| shows how each acquires it; the conservative 
| and alterative forces; change in the outer form 
' of words, and in the inner content; the loss of 
' words and forms; the production of new words 
and forms; the name-making process ; discusses 
dialects—in a word, gives the whole philosophy 
of the development of a language, and shows 
how it is that the world has its diverse vernacu- 
lars. It is most clearly and entertainingly pre- 
sented, and will offer hints and suggestions 
enough to interest one through the remainder 
of bis life.—Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


One of the most elegant volumes of this ver- 
nal season is The Birds and Seasons of New 
England, by Wilson Flagg, with illustrations, 
which James R. Osgood & Co. present. It 
treats of scenes and flowers, as well as of 
birds aud seasons. In it we have a lover of 


must be fac-similes, heightened by keenest sense, is abandoned or seriously modified. Bad as is | of religious works lack vim, and that the author's | iot 
| and the drapery reality spiritualized. The whole , this miscalculation of the operation of the law style is often monotonous, and that, to replace | Rertew and Religious Magazine, for June, has topic, nearly, of interest to the visitor to the 
| which went into effect on the first of January | this one must supply a tincture of spirit here- | an excellent article on Civil Service Reform by | country is bere enriched by the poetic touch of 


Among many other good papers the Unitarian | nature dealiag with his pet attractions. Every 
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= ‘ ine, it says, is, ; A i 

‘ d savors | whose new story, Alice Lorratne, s of the -constituted au- | States in a State is entitled to the same civil and| mo matter how met; bat a body of the dignity ; ? : : i ‘ ee 
the writer. It smells of the woods, an ees of | ««next to Middlemarch’s, the novel of the day. re hl es Pie Pore ga mocieas inl polio and privileges as any other child- | and party authority a us editmentions to tdi two neighboring streams a sufficient supply can vored by its hundred and more years of exist-| tality alone will be very gray and venerable Histrieg) 
of the investigator; it catches the’ Spe The scenes are laid in England and in Spain, in| ,., affairs. With the American people, indeed | citizen of the United States in the same State. | nominations for the State offices of the second be obtained. The party suffered greatly from ence, is enabled from week to week to give its | before the feat shall be accomplished. the Sup3 

in cataracts, and undulates with the ex- = : an existin vernment 5. The Congress of the United States has | State in the Union having considered this ques- | fevers while working through swamps, but in | readers hic views from its own columns of THE PHILOSOPHY OF IT. but the 
mountain cataracts, lack- | the early years of this century. The descrip- | with the English race, iz gO . J : q ' grap 
panse of meadows. Unconventional, and f veh tion of rural life in the South Downs of Eng- inaugurated inthe penal meaner, pieenseen gress peeve by Sa tt den note Saas. = I deem it not improper that I should now | no case did the attacks prove fatal. what was transpiring in the American colonies| If Mr. Bradford would look a little deeper, against 

3 +7 i itself out of the . nauguration of Mr. Lin-| him the e men an 43 . Bien sae a ‘ hair e aii 4 
ing in technicalities, it ae all of na-|land is delightful, while the sketches of Wel- pectic rst victory—a moral victory—but | leges. In the first place, I never sought the office for} Apouition or SLavery Ix Portvcat.—The |” century since. Thus, on June 1, 1775, the | perhaps he would discover that the evil is not in from cu 
heart of one in loving sympathy w! lington’s memorable campaign are vivid and |. victory which made the way clear for every| All this is denied by the advocates of State | second, nor even for a first, nomination. To @anse of universal freedom moveson! Iné | Gazette had extracts from London papers, giv- | the caucus, but inthe men who manage it. Per- under o 
ture’s works. He makes pleasant ee i lL. We commend ‘Alice Lorraine’ as 4| future proceeding in civil and military affairs | sovereignty, and if you follow their lead one- | the first I was called from a life position, one; : . |ing the proceedings of the British House of! haps the best men do not get the places. They est remu 
inually of the objects about him—birds, flowers, | faithful. e he side of George | for the suppression of the rebellion. It being tenth of the people of the United States are to| created by Congress expressly for me, for sup- | tion has been received at the Department vel Commons, of March 22. ‘The report says: “‘At|do sometimes. We got the best man, on the tention, ¢ 
pestis ountains, streams, meadows, book worthy of a place by the side by this act admitted that Mr. Lincoln was en- | be kept in ignorance, or educated under circum- | posed services rendered to the republic. The | State of the passage by acclamation, on the 22d ‘half. 5 A Sty “Ch : 8 4 ¥ a 
one fi : etc., ete. —every- | Eliot's novels.” titled to the office of President, it followed that | stances and upon conditions which not only im- | position vacated I liked. It would have been |of March last, of an act by the Cortes of the hall-past three o’clock Mr. Burke opened his | whole, when, by caucus management, Abraham ere 
angling, insects, ferns, ‘arms, etc., etc. The il- | A California critic, comparing Taine’s Notes of he had a right to administer the office of Presi- | ply but assert their inferiority. Do you expect} most agreeable to me to have retained it until Kingdom of Portugal granting unconditional grand conciliatory plan between Great Britain | Lincoln was made the nominee at Chicago, and which he 
: dent for the term of four years. Thus was the| to maintain a Union in peace and prosperity | such time as Congress might have consented to /_ and the colonies..... -Mr. Burke was on his| we should not have had him without the caucus. of other 


thing beautiful, picturesque and useful. 
lustrations, twelve in number. 
landecapes and quiet nooks, reproduced by the 


"3 Sketches|. i tate i ff h h here the bal f d ight be i ‘ 

, - ar | says: ‘‘When wetake up Heary James's Sketches | 60 of the country to rally around Mr. Lin-| cates of S sovereignty offer you both as a| home where the balance of my days might be | has not as yet been officially printed by the gov- |" : , isp 
heliotype process. The ghia a8 _ ist like passing out from a room brilliant with | ¢ojn’s administration, and thus was the nation | foundation on which to rebuild your system of | spent in peace and the enjoyment of domestic arament a piBR s : it b rid h Ae piece of oratory ever delivered in a British sen- | that he was nominated by the rag, tag and bob- probate. 
typography fitly accompany the delicious text i he genial and refreshing sunlight. | saved. government. Reject their offer; reject it at| quiet, relieved from the cares which have op- : : omary form, but it has een | ate.” Mr. Burke’s plan was in nine proposi- | tail of the Republican party, as perhaps he was; and pass¢ 
of the author. ogg aaie cde! te is a word-picture, the sen- When the war of the rebellion opened the] once; reject it oa anager and demand of pase _ reg sang a — Lt pe bi Pa promulgated, and the following tions, and was rejected by a vote of 270 to 78.| but it saved the country. ; My impression is ing tl 

Here each chapter 16 ji . le was the preservation | those invested with the administration of affairs | I was made to believe that the public good called | is a fair version ot its language and objects: It : P 28 per ES ee ; , es 
first thought of the peop P guag —" On the 10th of April the Lord Mayor, Aldermen | that the Cincinnati conveation was composed of tral Comy 


Another of the elegant books of travel for 
which the Harpers have become famous is Our 
Next-Door Neighbor: A Winter in Mexico, by 
Gilbert Haven, bishop of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, and well-known in this community 
as lecturer, editor and preacher, and an earnest 
and devoted, as well as a somewhat bigoted, dis- 
ciple of his creed. (This last adjective is war- 
ranted by his unjust allusion, on page 19, to the 
free-religionists ; stigmatizing them as of anti- 
faith, and as addicted to outrageous swearing. ) 
The author went from New Orleans to Havana; 
thence.to Vera Cruz, and onwards to Mexico 


i : Matamoras, and thence home- i d purpose worthy the brightest | of states and the peace of nations, is that no/| there be no divisions of money, no classification standing—though I admit, in the light of sub- : ne Osi the Third, while considerably more brief, 13 not | be made Collector of the port; but I don’t hear Be 
cy ee ith ioeiabbrees tel xt ture Tie a book which | one shall impose a condition or rule to which | of pupils, no endowment of institutions at the | sequent events, many times subject to fair criti- | S¥C Contracts to be in no case binding for more | jog pointed: ‘It is with the utmost astonish-| that any charges are yet preferred against him ies? 
wnds, Th Se eS ; h r ht works of religious litera ° : : he does not himself submit. This law ends the | public expense based upon color, race, opinion | cism—that an indorsement from the people, who | than two years. The law also makes provision ment,” said the king, ‘‘that I find f my otha} t oy ; eas married b 
writer saw with ever-freshened eyes allt e sig! 5 | reflects the highest credit not only upon its au- dynasty of families, the transmission of titles, | or faith. Let the public school stand for what | alone govern republics, was a gratification that | for ren dering effective the liberty it concedes. ss g, any o my for inefficiency or dishonesty, and I suppose the he has bat 
of the strange lands, and has given his im- thor, but upon the city which is fortunate enough and the claims to Divine authority in political | it is—the truest exponent and the best security | it is only human to have appreciated and enjoyed. ‘Thus it will be seen that the act in question puts subjects capable of encouraging the rebellious | people sleep as soundly as they did when re- from his a 

ions in graphic and picturesque language, li to his ministrations.” The fortunate | affairs alike in priests and princes, and its ac-| for civil and political equality among men. Now for the ‘third term.” I do not want it Se q P disposition which unhappily exists in some of|spectable old Levi Lincoln was gathering the oa 
Ne ae li The illustrations are ses en is is just the way to speak | ceptance will dry the main sources of contro-| There is an old axiom which formerly was | any more than I did the first. I would not write | #2 ©0d to slavery forever in Portugal and her my colonies in North America.” Under the} taxes. Mr. Curtis, I know, feels grieved that Murphy 
whichis delightful reading. city is Chicago, and this is jus y Lincoln’s | heard often in political assemblies: Power is | or utter a word tochange the will of the people | d d , and not only proclaims the free- RRR ES = Cee wee, ee living in 


numerous, and in keeping with the brightness 
and legibility of the letterprees of the volume. 
Over 450 pages are thus devoted, and, baring 
the manifest prejudice of the author for his 
“order,” is as good a book on Mexico as one 
could ask.—Received by A. Williams & Co. 


We would ask Bishop Gilbert Haven, and all ired either] there remains a work for which neither procla- , cus ‘ é ‘ 
other persons ignorant of the aims, spirit and | of life—seemed never to have eit 91 ieegante mations nor armies are adequate. The Procla-| Educate the many and the power of the few will | in their choice by a resolution further than they | tution, is disappearing from all governments eo er Poe Liveryman, conscious of Wiakwadacas is : public he 
, sr of the free-religious movement, to pe- | whip or spur to urge them up to the full me: mation of Emancipation rests on the truth that] be shared by the many. Educate all and power | are now restricted as to age, nationality, etc. | called civilized. - aving offended, looked at him and said, | That we are about to burst up and go to the dogs But fortes 
pescaprer d d Fellowship | of theirduty. His faitlful steeds, whose virtues | men are equal in their rights, or it has no suffi- | will be shared by all. Thus and only thus can|It may happen in the future history of the Nie ASS cae Do you mean me, Sir?” The Peer politely an- | in consequence of the demoralization of the ser- 1 ; 
cay ne Cee Zines amie rst ate r hically describes, were, when on ser- | cient foundation in ethics or law. If men are| free popular governments be established and | country that to change an executive because he| Tue Union Paciric RatLRoAD AND THE swered, “Yes, I do, you ol1 fellow; you had) vice is all bosh. Things are bad enough, and. a ee 
in Religion, just published by Roberts Brothers, be 80 grap y nasi ’ Sap equal in their rights, then some may be sub- | maintained. has been eight years in office will prove unfor- Government.—A decision has been obven tes better go home and mind your tallow-candles. ile Mies Kein hae the tiene te a ten Protes 
Boston. It is a collection of essays and ad- | vice, a part of himself and respo ordinated to others; and slavery, at the worst,| -The ten years from 1860 to 1870 constitute tunate, if not disastrous. The idea that any ici tiniel ah Picks ta dh dies Y | Upon which the Citizen bluntly replied, “T sup- y ; veges ‘ s Catholics 

lited by a committee of the Free- | thetically to his wish as though man and horse] | only one form of subordination, and had | the most important period in our history, and | man could elect himself President, or even re- , aims in the case of the Union | pose you are some pimp or Peer belonging to | good as the people; and in a republic that is theedaal 
ee ‘aes “The Re- | were one of the fabulous centaurs, Withoutin-| the same defence as every other form. If, by | one of the most important periods in the history | nominate himself, is preposterous. It is a re-| Pacific Railroad Company which is a very im- | ‘he Land Pirate’s-Office” (the Treasury), at the | about as well as can be expected. L. 8. D. 
Religions Asspoiation, ead compose ing i h itten one of the | the force of the truth that men are equal in their | of the world. Wich us it was a period of un- | flection upon the intelligence and patriotism of | portant one. The government was alleged to | *#™e time adding, ‘If you will venture down - should hay 
1 tending it, Col. Waring has wri stairs I'll soon hold you forth to mankind as an BRIEF NOTES priesthood 


ligious Outlook,” by O. B. Frothingham; ‘‘The 


are of beautiful | Parts with Henry James, 


Jr.’s Transatlantic 
Sketches, puts the former aside as artificial, and 


tences not to be detached one from another, but 
combining to form a harmonious whole. His 
taste for beautiful things leads him to find equal 
pleasure in a sunny landscape ora fine paint- 
ing, and with him we visit and enjoy the most 
picturesque regions of Europe.” 

A prophet is not always without honor even 
in his own country. For example, the Chicago 
Inter- Ocean, spea’ ing of the essays in Rev. Mr. 
Powers's book, Through the Year, recently pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers, remarks : “They 
breathe a spirit of true Christian charity, their 
language is polished, their ideas original, their 


of an excellent clergyman who has written an 
excellent and attractive book. 

The Christian Era thinks the title of Col. 
Waring’s book, Whip and Spur, ‘sinfelicitous, 
inasmuch as Col. Waring’s dumb heroes—they 
are as fascinating as the heroes of novels, and 
much more devoted and unselfish in their station 


and preserved the organization of the govern- 


rebellion shorn of all moral and legal support, 
and thus was an opportunity given for the pa- 


of the Union; next they demanded liberty for 
all as a universal human right; and finally they 
accepted the fundamental trhth of free govern- 
ments—Liberty first and Union afterwards. 
Slavery was the chief, indeed the only, enemy 
which the Union ever had. American slavery 
was the broadest distinction among men, created 
by custom and sanctioned by law, which the 
world has ever seen; therefore it was the worst 
enemy, not only of the Union, but of union in 
any and every form. In like manner and with 
differing degrees of power every distinction in 
rights created by custom or recognized by law 
is en obstacle to union among men and to con- 
cord between states and nations. The true law 
of political life, the best security for the union 


versy and war between nations. : 
Proclamation of Emancipation was directed 
against slavery, but it was also an assault upon 
every institution and custom which upholds or 
tolerates political distinctions based on author- 
ity, oraclaim to authority as distinguished from 
consent. Under that proclamation, vindicated 
and enforced by our armies, slavery has fallen, 
and none, or few at most, regret its. fall; bat 


rights, American slavery was overthrown justly, 


4. Therefore the child-citizen of the United 


upon such a basis as this? Our nation can not 
rest upon ignorance or injustice, and the advo- 


the exercise of every constitutional power for 
the protection of citizens of the United States 
in all their rights as citizens of the respective 
States. 

In singular contrast with this effort to exclude 
a tenth of the children of the country from the 
public schools is the effort of the friends of an- 
other tenth to withdraw them from the influences 
of the same schools, as though our system of 
public instruction were too good for one portion 
of our people, and not good enough for another. 
This dogma is as pernicious as the other, and 
neither should find favor with the American 
people. Let the public schools stand with open 
doors ready to receive all. Let them be sup- 


an issue which cannot add strength to the party, 


my retirement with the rank and a portion of 
the emoluments, which I so much needed, to a 


me to make the sacrifice. 

Without seeking the office for the second term, 
the nomination was tendered to me by the unan- 
imous votes of the delegates of all the States 
and Territories selected by the Republicans of 
each to represent their whole number for the 
purpose of making their nomination. I cannot 
say that I was not pleased at this, and at the 
overwhelming endorsement which their action 
received at the election following. But it must 
be rememberec that all the sacrifices except 
that of comfort had been made in accepting the 
‘first term.” Then, too, such a fire of personal 
abuse and slander had been kept up for four 
years, notwithstanding the conscientious per- 





ported by taxation upon the whole people. Let 


constantly stealing from the many to the few. 
Like the notion that the sun revolves around the: 
earth, this is an apparent but not a real truth. 
When the many are ignorant and the few are 
educated power passes from the many, not be- 
cause they are many, but because they are igno- 
rant; and it passes to the few, not because they 
are few, but because they are educated. Thus 
are class governments founded and maintained. 


paralleled sacrifices and unexampled results. 


tor of my duties to the best of my under- 


the officers believe that by running feeders to 


freedom to the remaining Portuguese slaves, 


known as apprentices or freedmen. This act 


provides that one year after the promulgation of 
this act the system of apprenticeship under the 
decree of the 28th of February, 1869, shall 
cease, and all persons apprenticed by its pro- 
visions are declared free. The act also provides 
for the manner in which freedmen who have no 
trade or business, or who cannot read or write, 
may be subjected to tutelage by the civil authori- 
ties, but that this right—right of tutelage—shall 
cease on the 28th of April, 1878. The labor of 
those under tutelage is declared free, and they 
are to be at liberty to make their own contracts, 
subject to the revision of the proper authority, 








in .expressing and having their choice. The 
question of the number of terms allowed to any 
one executive can only come up fairly in the 
shape of a proposition to amend the constitution, 
a shape in which all political parties can partici- 
pate, fixing the length of time or number of 
terms for which any one person shall be eligible 
for the office of President. Until such an amend- 
ment is adopted the people cannot be restricted 


the people to suppose such a thing possible. 


i 
dom of apprentices and the abolition in the 
Portuguese dominions of man’s apprenticeship 
to man, but declares that the labor of the ap- 
prentices now under tutelage is free, and that 
they are at liberty to make their own contracts, 
subject only to the revision of the proper au- 
thority. Gradually human slavery, as an insti- 


have been indebted to the company for half the 


A Century Aco.—The Salem Gazette, fa- 


legs until almost half-after six. It was con- 
fessed on all hands that it was the most finished 


and Common-Councilmen of the city of London 
‘‘waited on His Majesty at St. James's,” and 
presented a long ‘‘address, remonstrance and 
petition.” Itwasavery plain-spoken document. 
The first paragraph declared ‘‘our abhorrence 
of the oppression of our fellow-subjects in 
America.” ‘‘Not deceived,” they add, ‘‘by the 
specious artifice of calling despotism dignity, 
they plainly perceive that the real purpose is to 
establish arbitrary power over all America.” 
These sentences give the keynote to the whole 
address; and the reply of His Majesty George 


London date of April 12 is the following :— 
When the honest men of the City of London 
last Monday approached the Throne with their 
complaints, a thing in human form, not unlike 
Lord Lyttleton, dressed in black, with his hand 
upon his sword, observing an elderly Liveryman 
retiring from the Presence Chamber, took occa- 
sion, in the language and manner of the Court, 
to address him: ‘Get along, you old fellow, get 





upon getting into office through its instrumen- 


The school-men did not think Lincoln was much 
of a man, and it was a current idea with them 


those who call themselves the ‘“‘best men,” and 
perhaps they were; but they only nominated 
poor Greeley, who had no executive capacity at 
all, and could hardly turn a grindstone properly, 
though a great writer and thinker. But we are 
not so utterly ‘gone up” as Bradford and Curtis 
think. The government business, allowing for 
the nature of it, is as well done as any corpora- 
tion or private business. It is as well done now 
as in those good old times when the caucus men 
did not hold the offices. Boston, I know, almost 
collapsed a year ago because Simmons was to 


public officers don't attend to their duties any 
better, notwithstanding most of them get less 
than fifty dollars per day, and only now and 
then one finds time to edit Harper, and lecture 
before the principal lyceums; but [trust he will 
not go into a settled melancholy, as some of the 
‘best men” will not give quite all their time to 


the government when holding public office. 
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Nature of Religion,” by D. A. Wasson; “The | best books published for the eo pe so by the force of the same truth all other) Nothing that was gained should be lost. The} Any man can destroy his chances for the office, | |.) amount earned for t ati a ee ee wee : The ann 
i } Universality of the Religious Ideas,” | mission of those alphabetical societies whose | form of political subordination should disap- | South is in peril, and the peril of the South is | but no one can force an election or even a nomi- oe er Seanepaenay Oe Oe ee ee. aan SRE When the Lord! Vice-President Wilson has returned from his adical Pa 
—— “ in Religion.” by | duty it is to care for the souls and bodies of pear also. Thus we see that the proclamation, | the peril of the country. If the negroes and | nation. : ernment account. This sum was withheld by Mayor arrived on Monday at St. James 8 he was SSE PR Radical Pes 
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W. J. Potter; ‘“The Genius of Christianity and 
Free-Religion,” by F. E. Abbot; ‘*The Soul of 
Protestantism,” by O. B. Frothingham; ‘‘Lib- 
erty and the Church in America,” by a: W, 
Chadwick; ‘The Word Philanthropy,” by T. 
W. Higginson; ‘Religion as a Social Force,” 
by E. D. Cheney; with ‘Voices from the Free 
Platform” by a multitude of honest and upright 
thinkers—the whole filled with a reverent and 
inquiring spirit that promises the best good of 
the human family. The volume may be termed 
a protest against dogmatism in matters of spec- 


ulative thought. The writers are men of char- 


: : t memorial of the day, | doing in public political affairs. Wise Rsighas* tos: Madly anv ot the eneiue 
acter and brains, and they are only suggestive of be the most permanen i There is danger, imminent danger, that the MR. WEISS ON “INFLUENCE.” ati 4 aa _ - <a si i a ag cd aoe S Spee »ste 
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now veins the entire ecclesiastical world. It is 
a book for divinity students, as well as for those 
who have established their positions, and must 
do much to mould the thought and teachings of 
those who hereafter are to wield the influence 
of the pulpit. To all who desire to know the 
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comforted over the dethronement of its lunatic | ury sufficiently show. The road is also of un- where, is a concise and interesting statement, jury to the 


The Keys of the Creeds.—The anonymous 
author of this singular series of letters, speak- 
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the faculties appertaining to the real we may 
know the organization of our bodies and the 


physical world. By those of the ideal we know 


God, we overcome the world, we attain immor- : : too, it is asserted, is an error. : : ; : : ; 
tality.” Accordingly all Sri various religious sentiment of truth. He is = carried away) It is gravely maintained that there are certain | of Gen. Grant must prove a failure, for no gen- = vital? = - a honor ” much sound enough to enable him to support life for | ly in the soft mould, or opening their dark fans | before. They will all have a cordial welcome B 
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systems of Aryan and Semite alike contain an 
incarnation, an atonement, miracle, understood 
in a non-natural and idealistic sense—all Scrip- 
ture, together with the Zend-Avesta and the 
Vedas, are given by inspiration, are read by the 


clining literary prospects. It thinks ‘‘the Bos- 
ton school has passed its meridian. It no longer 
gives promise; its promise is fulfilled and its 
laurels gathered. Lowell yet shows the vigor 
of his prime, and has a right to be at the head 
of American letters; but he seems to have sunk 
into the indolence of drowsy Cambridge, con- 
tent with his pipe, his books and his few friends.” 
Yet, out of this indolence Lowell has just given 
us in the April North American a royal essay 
on ‘Spenser,’ worthy to rank with the best ever 
produced in America or England, and his Con- 
cord ode, which the Nation says ‘‘is likely to 


fresh an interest as that with which we read it 
now.” 

The “Characteristics from the Writings of J. 
H. Newman,” culled by Mr. Lilly from thirty- 
four volumes, explain why Mr. Gladstone calls 
him “the sun in the intellectual hemisphere of 


to his transcendant genius, and to that felicity 
of style which cannot fail to fascinate all cul- 


his narrative the strictest impartiality. He will 
soon finish this book, which has so many points 
of interest for you. It is animated by a rigid 


Muse, who can only be right by restraining her 
heart, His style is like his thought, a stream 


expressly authorized and sanctioned by the peo- 
ple among whom it exists and to whom it relates. 
The truth on which the proclamation rests is 
older and greater than the proclamation; but no 
one can doubt that the proclamation, sanctified 
by the blood of the chief martyr in political his- 
tory, will give great power to that truth in its 
work of undermining thrones and destroying 
hereditary distinctions in the world. e 

I submit thus much, my fellow-citizens, of 
general observation, as applicable to other coun- 
tries as to our own, that upon the basis so laid I 
may enter upon the discussion of two topics that 
concern us and concern the country, but which 
have no interest beyond, except as other nations 
may look to this for counsei and example in right 


United States will receive such a construction 
politically, and perhaps judicially, as will rob it 
of its chief value, and remit the country to a 
bitter, protracted, and possibly bloody, struggle 
over a question whose final and righteous ad- 
justment was made possible, soldiers living and 
soldiers dead! by your heroism and sacrifices, 
and which, citizens! you thought was settled ex- 


risdiction thereof are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside, and 
especially when you further provided that no 


State to create distinctions in the possession and 
enjoyment of civil and political rights among its 
citizens who were first citizens of the United 
States and thereby citizens of the State. This, 


the States to which the authority of the United 
States under the fourteenth amendment cannot 
be applied; that that authority is limited in its 





confined in.its bed, which neither tears away its 
banks, nor leaves its limits gn stormy days. It 
flows to the sea in its majestic simplicity, with- 


exercise to those privileges, rights and immuni- 
ties which are derived from or are dependent 
upon or incident to the fact of citizenship, as 


which existed in the days of slavery. This is 
the dangerto which the South is exposed, and to 
which the government consequently is exposed. 
My friends, if any among you think that I 
have erred in the selection of a topic for this 
occasion, I venture to commend to you the sug- 
gestion that no more appropriate tribute can be 
offered to the memory of those who fell in de- 
fence of liberty and Union than our effort to 
preserve liberty and the Union, and to transmit 
their blessings to future generations. 
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General Sherman’s Memoirs. 


the war, and there is fluttering all round, though 
no stampeding. Sherman has been popularly 


considerably below the total achieved, and the 
same is true in military contests, no doubt; but 
the effort to effect a discrepancy in the innings 


upon accident and factitious circumstances than 
was the hero of Donaldson and Vicksburg. His 
modest standing at West Point was such that at 
the commencement of the war not many people 
knew that there had ever been such a person. 


less it should come under such circumstances 
as to make it an imperative duty—a circumstance 
not likely to arise. 

I congratulate the convention over which you 
presided for the harmony which prevailed and 
for the excellent ticket put in the field, and which 
I hope may be triumphantly elected. 

With great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
U. S. Grant. 
To Gen. Harry White, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Republican State Convention. 


This letter ought to be conclusive as to the 
President's position and wishes, and will be save 
to those only ofa captious disposition, who would 
not have had it written that they might dwell 


It is the frank expression of a 
simple-minded and sincere man, who, it seems 
to us, all along since he came into public notice, 
to use the language of Dickens, has desired to 
‘do his duty and make no fuss about it.” It 
justifies all that we have said in regard to this 
sensational charge of the President’s purposes 


fantasy. It fittingly rebukes, moreover, the 


one public man of great eminence ever uttered 
against another. It was felt, also, in 1872, that 
he alone could carry the party safely through 


as for his own personal gratification. Let us 
not be forgetful of history. 

The President is sound, too, in his suggestion 
of the possibility of a third term for extraor- 


dinary services, or in an extraordinary emer- 


000, and it will probably be about the same every 
year. This decision ought to be the means of 
bringing about a final and amicable settlement 
of all differences between the government and 
the road. It terminates two distinct causes of 
action: that brought by the railroad to recover 
one-half of certain freight earnings withheld 
from it by the government, and the action 
brought by the United States to recover the 
back interest paid to the holders of bonds issued 
in aid of the construction of the road. The 
right of the government to withhold half the 
money earned by the road for the transportation 


its right to withhold all the freight earnings 
made in the government service is denied by 
this decision. Its counter claim for the twelve 
millions of dollars paid for the interest on guar- 
anteed bonds is dismissed. The Union Pacific 
Road has been of very great service to the gov- 
ernment, and enables it to make an immense 


questionable importance to the trade of the 
It ought to be worked in harmony 


who was under the minimum of five feet six 
inches, whose character and intelligence were 
not above the average, or whose teeth were not 


ful and minute attention to details has been car- 
ried into every department of the expedition. 
The special feature of the equipment is the un- 
rivaled perfection to which the construction of 
the sledges and the general organization of that 


or desired such a téte-a-téte. 





CORRESPONDENUE. 
From the Country. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
NortaH Mrppresoro’. Mass., ? 
May 29th, 1875.  § 
THE SEASON. 

Long ago, when I made many r'ymes, I 
wrote a verse about the violets being ‘‘loyal to 
May,” but this year the country folks had little 
expectation that Whit-Sunday would be their 


was an utterly flowerless month with us. Buta 
sudden warm rain and two days of strong sun- 
shine, and lo! the orchard was all in bridal 
white. On the slopes the yellow dandelions 
came wide open among the soft young grass, 


swooped in pairs among the shrubbery, the 


cheerless old gray fields seem like a dream. 
The farmers and gardeners, with tanned faces 


In a few days we take a light basket and are 
off to the woods to restock the fernery. Frail, 
green, and lacelike, we find them clinging light- 


purple wood-violets, and timid anemones, and 
tiny clumps of infantile ‘‘May innocence,” or 
‘‘bluets,” as hepatica is called. We hunt for 
lily-of-the-valley in the balsamic pine woods, 
and find a blue robin-egg beside the path. 


the air was full of blessed fragrance, the birds | 


| moval from the State. 

Ohio has followed in the wake of Pennsylvania 
| in its Republican State Convention platform. It 
R. B. Hayes of Sandusky, 
an ex-M. C., was nominated fur Governor. 


is almost identical. 





* . - . ‘ 
| Some poor scribbler on the Datly News is al-4 


lowed to write of ‘‘the blatant, indelicate stv le of 
| Lucy Stone,” which is a disgraceful char acter- 


? 
lization. It must have been the author of its 
police reports. 

| Next Wednesday the vote is to be taken or 
the public park question. 


our citizens to approve the act of the Legisla- 


| at gradual cost. 
| 
| livers the triennial address at the festival of the 
| Charitable Mechanic Associaton next Septem- 
ber. 
air celebration in a retire q grove. 


The association purpryses having an open- 


ard worthy the thoughtful consideration of all 
who are proud of the achievements and results 











delightful occasion. 
The Bunker-Hill centennial promises to bring: 
more people into Boston than were ever know 


eants ever permitted to buman The 
civic authorities are working the machinery wit 


} the least possible friction. 


eves. 











Tufts College has a new President in Rev. El- 
mer H. Capen, who was inaugurated on Wednes- 








It will be wise for 


William Ralph Emerson, the architeet, de- } 
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“that whieh makes for righteousness,” and God 
a ‘stream of tendency ;" our author from the 
real man creatés*an ideal God and accepts the 


eatholic faith. — Ne é AER eee ¢ : ‘ : : A i i 
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to come almost as numerously. Confederate 
officers must smile at seeing that Sherman ex- 
cites as much commotion among Union generals 


too mugh commentary, but not without mingling 
them with philosophic ideas and humane senti- 
ments. He is a good painter, withoyt over- 


oppidum of the Druids, beset in vain by barba- 
rians fromthe North. The next scene opens on 
the Gaul of Casar’s time, the lines of circum- 
vallation and the moving towers of the Roman 








to protect citizens, whether of States, or of the 
United States, in all their rights, privileges and 
immunities derived from the government of the 
United States. The fourteenth amendment was 


the first, the chief privilege, right and immu- 
nity of the citizen of the United States? And 
is it not equally clear that equality in all civil 
and political affairs is the first, the chief privi- 


can war. Mansfield, Captain Bragg, and even 
Twiggs, were known to fame; but the silent man, 
Grant, was out of the army and out of mind. 


elected to the Presidency, all without any pom- 
pous parading, any sounding manifestos of the 
Napoleonic, or Little Napoleonic, order, such as 
that ‘‘the war will be short, sharp and decisive,” 

















settle the necessity by their voice. That the 
sense of the nation naw, as heretofore, has been 
for only two terms to a President, after the il- 





New lHlampsuire.— The New Hampshire 
Senate, which canvened on Wednesday, wit- 
nessed the unwise withdrawal of the five Re- 
publican Senators, who organized a Senate of 











journey to the Pole by sledges is calculated to 
be about six hundred miles, and the most elabo- 
rate preparations have been made for enabling 


vard Club of San Francisco, which is composed 
of Harvard graduates living in California. [n 
one of these, Dr. Holmes speaks of Charles 





all alive. Mothers come to purchase ‘‘spring 
things” for the flock at home—new prints for 
school; the youngest must have her promise 


plants and sb’ -ubs. Roses, heliotropes, salvias, 
and eascade s of vines and running ferns, make 
the place a paradise. Rose AvuBern. 








clusiov s of materialistic philosophy.” President 
Cape n is earnest and good, and will grow. 


We mean no disrespect to Judge Porter when 


corpus, which, with later innumerable epistle 
showed evilences of his unfortunate malady 
He had occasional lucid intervals, when he wa 
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der of Bridget Landergan, in the Dorchester 
district, in December, 1873, was arraigned in 
the Supreme Court, in this city, last Monday, 
but the Attorney General declined to appear 
against him, and the prisoner was discharged 
from custody. And, what is a strange anomaly 
under our laws, he goes free without the slight- 
est remuneration being made to him for his de- 
tention, disgrace, loss of time, risk of convic- 
tion, and all the other cost and annoyance to 
which he has been subjected by the suspicions 
of others! 


Gov. Gaston recommended the appointment 
of sheriffs, district attorneys, and registers of 
probate. The Legislature thought well of it’ 
and passed a constitutional amendment ado pt- 
ing the suggestion. Now, the Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee of Boston, the friends of Gov. 
Gaston, who had made him Mayor and Gov- 
ernor, resolve that such a proposition is a ‘‘ret- 
rogression from the true theory of government, 
and an unjust and uncomplimentary reflection 
upon the intelligence, honesty and fitness for 
self-government of the voters of Massachu- 
setts.” Gov. Gaston’s old Whiggery got him 
into affiliations for which he has no sympathy, 
and probably very hearty contempt. 

Father McGlew of the Catholic communion, 
in Chelsea, Mass., is likely to learn that the state 
has the right to interfere with church abuses. 
Two of his parishioners were some time ago 
married by a civil magistrate, and until lately 
he has been denouncing Mr. and Mrs. Fanning 
from his pulpit—always calling the lady ‘‘Miss 
Murphy” by name, charging that they were 
living in adultery, and going so far as to say 
that before long they would be bringing their 
bastards to him for baptism. They at last lost 
patience and brought a suit against him for slan- 


der. He has a right to believe that marriage is | Lincoln went to her, recently, and told her is that of an old man with wonderful lines and |* 
a religious sacrament, and that they are living | Plainly that she was insane, and that her best shadows in the face. The forehead seems high, 
in mortal sin, and he has the right to tell them | friends felt it was best she should go to an asy- | but concealed by the overhanging gray hair, and . 
80; but if he goes to abusing them coarsely in| lum, the unfortunate woman said: ‘It may be | the under-lip almost swallows, overpowers, the 
80; 
But for two Catholics on the jury he would have | Haven't I had enough cause to derarge any| handsome. But the eyes—if you had the pic- 
done so in this instance. The jury disagreed— | Woman's brain? Did I not see my husband| ture hanging in your sitting-room you would 
ff, and the two | assassinated before my eyes? Have I not been | sometimes be glad that their piercing glances 
1omeless for years, and have I not buried all my | Were turned from you. 


the cases of ecclesiastical assumption which | Children with the exception of Robert? Do you | and how real seems the bronzed, wrinkled 
The bit of white collar above the dark neck- 


public he has a right to pay for the privilege. 


ten Protestants for the plaintiff, 
Catholics for the defendant. ‘This was one of]! 


should have been summarily rebuked. 
priesthood have learned a lesson, however. 
The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Radical Peace Society was held in the chapel of 
Rev. Dr. Patterson’s church, Roxbury district, | ¢ 
Tuesday afternoon. 


and she had been outraged in her feelings lately 
favor of hanging Jesse Pomeroy. Nine thou- 
commute his sentence. 
the liver of their offspring, and we should have | ; 
a new crop of murderers. She sympathized 


but the murderers should be brought under the 


of hatred. 


The | Wonder that I am deranged?” 


such as to give satisfaction to the buyer. They 
are very systematic, exact, and faithful to the 
suggestions of buyers, and as a consequence few 
purchase of this house who do not return after- 
wards. Their card this week is worthy of at- 
tention. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


Commodore Vanderbilt celebrated his 81st 
birthday on the 27th of May. He is still hale 
and hearty and attends to his business regularly. 

Mr. John C. Whitin, of Whitinsville, Mass., 
makes a gift of ten thousand dollars to the 
Hampton, Va., Normal School for ‘a chapel in 
memory of his deceased wife. 

Hon. Waldo Colburn, of Dedham, has receiv- 
ed the unanimous confirmation of the Executive 
Council for the additional judgeship of the Su- 
perior Court provided for by an act of the last 
legislature. 

Judge Edward Mellen, whose death at Way- 
land, Mass., was announced Monday, was 72 
years of age, was a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity, took a partial course at Harvard, anc prac- 
tised for a long period in Southern Middlesex. 


The friends and admirers of ex-Gov. Talbot 


have procured a fine portrait of him, taken 
originally by Allen & Rowell, photographers, 
and copied by E. T. Billings, the portrait-artist, 
which they will place in the Council Chamber 
at the State-House. 
a large number of the leading citizens of Bos- 
ton, many of whom are not prohibitionists, but 
admired the pluck and integrity of the ex-! here that arrested us. 


Governor. It is a capital likeness, full of ex-| Cobb, an ideal, a young girl, the face very sweet, the hell of selfish passion be revealed, but heaven 
The other would open in the noble self-sacrifice of indi- 


viduals, the soul rising above materialism. The 


The subscribers embrace 


pression and color. 


It is stated that when a life-long friend of Mrs. 


and that if it is so what wonder is it? 





THEATER AND OPERA. 


There was a prodigious 


ker’s, the quality and etyle presented are always 


flower-piece in oils, by Miss Purdy, that was : 
An irreverent New York correspondent writes | admirable, red and white azalias artistically ar- | Western steamer when in one end of the saloon 
hus of Gilmore with no consideration for the | ranged in a dark-brown earthen—yes, it is earth- | ¥®8 ® Party of gamblers polluting the air with 
: a. D Degee sie chosen | feelings of tne victims in this city: ‘ At the en—antique vase. They seemed fresh from the foul breathings and profanity, while at the other | would like to appear in the procession, hesitate to do 
president. Mrs. B. M. Lawrence said any one | Hippodrome there is a busy note of preparation | shrubbery. A marine by DeHaas is very fine— 
could resist evil on the low plane of the animals, | for g summer season of Gilmore’s band. After 
Barnum and his monkies came Dan Mace and 
by witnessing the efforts put forth by women in | 


full of life. 
ings—summer resorts, perhaps. 
is trotters; then Varley preached; and now | cliff beneath the ridge stands a single dwelling— | h¢!l- 
= we will have anvils and cannon led by Pat Gil- perhaps that of a fisherman. There are people the community like lightning, the avalanche and | organizations, whether military or civil, from any 
sand women had petitioned the Governor not to| more; the Boston jubilee hashed over. I am on this cliff apparently watching those in a boat 


This spirit must affect | jp doubt whether it is an ascending or descending | pelow struggling with the billows. How the | c°™es in blessing, like the rain, the dew and the 


cale.” surf dashes against the low rocks and up on the | S¥"shine. 


The same correspondent says: “Thomas is | jjff! Then there is a beautiful, misty distance while the opposite comes not with observation, | quested to send to these Headquarters, as early as 
deeply with the friends of the murdered ones, | giying the music of the future at his garden. I hsoligh hele other <liMfs ate just dlecerned. but silently, and for good. , 

was there last night. 
influence of Christian love and not under that} crowd; 


likeness of Mr. Whittier encircles the whole. 
The towering forehead, the compressd lips, are 
his own, and we are satisfied with the dignity 
and repose—the thoughtful expression of the 
face, which seems to indicate, after listening to 
some story of wrong, the reflection— 

“Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 

And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed state my spirit clings : 
I know that God is good!” 

An effort is being made to purchase this bust 
by subscription, for the Art Museum. In the 
Agassiz the hair is swept back from the 
massive brow, and the lips are veined so per- 
fectly to represent life that you almost expect 
them to open in words of wisdom and instruc- 
tion—about the formation of a turtle’s egg, or 
in expressions of satisfaction over the acqui- 
sition of a new species. The expression of the 
tace is that of calm, almost childish, delight; the 
reality of which might have inspired Mr. Long- 
fellow when he sang :— . 


‘*And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying: ‘Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.’ 


‘*And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 


‘‘And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 
She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvellous tale. 


**So she keeps him still a child, 
And will not let him go.” 


OTHER WORKS. 
We happened tc come across two more heads 
One was painted by Mr. 


wreathed with rippling golden hair. 
copied by J. M. Stone from a picture in Munich, 


upper. The prominent Roman nose is really 


How firm the chin! 


cloth, and the brown-velvet coat and large but- 
tons complete the picture.—There was a little 


On a high ridge is a row of dwell- 
On a sort of |° 


We examined some beautiful engravings. | © 


went back to their own homes. 
to the memory of Dr. Livingstone was in itself 
a sermon. ) 


party service with responsible offices. 
has the great Republican party, with its grand 
record of the past, like the traveller of old, 
fallen among thieves of hell; and yet something 
of heaven remains with the few who still stand 
up for the right, and also in the good intentions 
skin! | Of the great body of the people. 
transition from heaven to hell constantly going 
on, and even in our own hearts do we frequent- 
ly feel the emotions of the two conflicting con- 
ditions. 


ty, like a volcano, in ambition or in coarser pas 


the natural manner, affects us with sadness, bu 


our vision. 


hell are opened to our view. 


sacrifice, in sufferings of all sorts. 
occurred to him to rest. What is the atone- 


So this man’s life was given to help Africa, the 
lowest down, so nearest his heart. He wag a 
true missionary who sought the real good of that 
continent variously, and hence that of the 
world. His unselfishness being manifest, he 
made friends of all; was received hospitably 
and dismissed with blessing. He subdued these 
savage tribes; and when he died they carried his 
dead body five hundred miles to the coast, that 
it might be returned to his native land, and then 
(This tribute 


Our times show the ‘‘ powers of darkness.” 


But for the ambition for the quickest passage— 
seems to me he said something of a prize for the | press protection of depositors. 
quickest passage—the officers of the ‘‘Schiller” 
would not have sailed thus recklessly on that 
dangerous ground to the destruction of human 
life. 


And yet, could we see all, not alone would 


rauds on our government, opening hell to our 


vision, are the result of allowing Congressmen 


© pay selfish and unscrupulous politicians for 
Thus 


Thus is the 


He spoke of being a passenger on a 


end was a party— Methodists, apparently, sing- 
ing hymns of praise. 


Going from the one to the 
ther seemed oscillating between heaven and 
And so hell is constantly breaking out in 


the flood, blighting all in its course, while heaven | part of the country, which may desire to join in this 


Sin is telegraphed all over the land, 


When Jesus was 
rucified all seemed lost; but his life wrought 


; the air was heavy with the breath of| Qne was from a picture by Schopin, ‘Response like leaven in a few simple, earnest souls for all 
It should be our aim to remove the | tobacco, and tremulous with the blare and crash of the Roman Cornelia, ‘These are my Jewels,’” time. Hell is often permitted to break forth in 
cause of these crimes. Rev. Dr. Lorimer sug-| of Wagner, and the slam and madness of Ru- alluding to her two sons, in answer to one who crime for its overcuming. Slavery had infected 


gested that these murders were caused by »b- | benstein. I tried to understand it, and drank was displaying her pearls and diamonds. Ar-|° 


ur whole land when it broke out in rebellion 


session by evil spirits. We hanged the mur- wildly of beer to quicken my sluggish faculties, | other was from a painting by George Earl. for its own destruction. Emanuel Swedenborg 
derer and sent him into eternity ready for his | put confessed to myself that I did not appre*i- | «welsh Peasants Crossing a Stream.” In the said that Jesus came to earth to enable the 
work of obsessing other mortals. Every war-| ate it. A boiler-maker would like it, but I pre- | foreground is a horse—a beautiful, gentle-look- heavens to subdue the powers of the hells over 


rior was inspired with the spirit of murder, and | fer music.” 


if he then diced his spirit would be ready to take 
possession of any empty house he might find 


from their evils. 
R. F. Wallcut, Mr. Joslyn, Mr. Grosvenor, E. 
PD. Draper, Rev. W. P. Tilden, and others. 


Then there | and attended, are coming on, away back in the 
ight distance, and a cottage is seen far up on liberality of the age permits me to report the 
Addresses were also made by | the most varied manner; rustic arbors, which the other side imbedded among the ledges, al- theory of a thoughtful woman, a spiritualist and 
are suggestive of Central Park; cavernous | most seeming a part of the rock, but for the | 4 
nooks, where one can sit and enjoy the scene; chimney and the emoke curling therefrom. b 


He has 


Other horses, alike laden 


men. 


ing little creature—laden with boughs and at- the earth—evil spirits at that time having really 
Of Mr. Gilmore’s new enterprise, at the old} tended by a pretty, pleasing young girl, whose | ° 
Hippodrome, a description given is quite fasci-| arm ig over the neck of the animal. 
prepared tor his reception, and thus murders | nating: Entering from the Madison avenue side, already plunged into the stream, but the bare | ® 
would increase. We were all bound together | 9 minature forest, extending from the upper floor feet of the girl have not yet descended from the when the hells break out at their worst. 
o the promenade, which takes the place of the | solid gray rocks. 


ntered and taken possession of the bodies of 
So does light always arise in darkness, 
nd there is still hope of an overruling for good 


A SECOND SERMON. 


The courtesy accorded to all thought by the 


n invalid, on the causes of the present out- 
reaks of crime, and a suggestive sermon it cer- 


The following resolution was introduced by | tlower-beds, gravelled walks, tall pines, clumps | ‘This is certainly as pretty and restful a picture | ttinly is. It is to the effect that our criminals 


Tr. Miles and adopted :— 


Resolved, That we rejoice in all the indica-| 4 


tions of the progress of the cause of peace, es- 
pecially as manifested by the organization of an 
international association having for its end to 


of evergreens, greensward, swinging baskets of | a. one could desire, nor does the suspicion that | # 
owers and climbing plants wreathed around | the fair young girl is an ideal of the artist, play- | P 
pillars. The seating over the main entrance at ing peasant, rather than a real one, detract from wronged by the government, perbaps in death 
the west end has been transformed into 4 raised | jtg interest and merit. 


provide an international code and court as a platform, which is carpeted and furnished with 


substitute tor the present war system, and in the | ¢ 
adoption by the legislative bodies of six impor- 
tant countries of resolutions in July, 1873: 


asy chairs and round tables. Several small 


fountains play in handsome basins, and from this | another large Arctic landscape, which he calls | § 


J.G. n 


IN GENERAL. a 


Mr. William Bradford 


re possessed by the revengeful spirits of de- 
arted Indians, who in life were robbed and 


vurdered by whites, whose spirits, unchanged 
nd still true to the old instincts of revenge upon 


has just finished | their enemies, now finding it in their power to do 


0, are returning in vengeance upon the nation 


British Parliament, Chamber of Deputies of elevated position a perspective view of the | the “Midnight Sun,” representing the steamer that has wronged them, now inciting to robbery, 
Italy, diet of Sweden, Congress of the United | gardens below the glittering cascade at the op- | «Polaris” as she lay enclosed in the ice the year | 49d now to the murder of women and innocent 


States, States-General of Holland, Chamber ot posite extremity is wonderfully entertaining. 
There are eight diagonally crossed arches of 


Representatives and Senate ot Belgium. 

Mr. R. F. Walicut, from a committee, re- 
ported a list of officers for the ensuing year: 
Lysander Richards, Marshfield, president; E. 
D. Draper, Boston, and Mrs, H. N. Crane Butts, 
Hopedale, vice-presidents ; Charles Stearns, sec- 
retary; Robert F. Wallcut, Boston, treasurer ; 
DD. J. Butts, Stephen Albee, Mary Davis, Wm. 
Sparrell, R. H. Ober, John L. Whiting, execu- 


tive committee. 


J 
t 





he rainbow. 


From the cross-beams de- 


In the catalogue we find the | © 


Nuremburg, November 24, 1792. 


before the catastrophe of her wreck. children. The death-penalty in the case, the 
At the gallery of L. A. Elliot & Co. is an murderer's heart being unchanged by death, of- 
gas jets. On each arch there are one hundred | exhibition of valuable paintings, to be sold at fers no relief, but rather the reverse, his spirit | 100 doz. Black and White Two-Ruffle Skirts 
ets enclosed in globes made of all the colors of | auction on Tuesday and Wednesday next, by being more ready to return, inciting to renewed 
From the upright beams that sup- | @, H. Brainard. 
port the immense roof to those which rise from | names of Ziem, Calame, Guilbert, Courtrant, | deny these things? But, then, can we imagine 
the enclosing railing spring other arches of gas | Broos, Dizy, Sawzay, Calmaut and Dupain, evil spirits to have power over those principled 
jets, eightonaside. Each of these latter arches among tbe artists of Europe, while among those in good? Could an evil spirit train a hand to 
contains thirty-two jets and globes. From the | of our own country are Young, Sonntag, Kich- | murder or robbery if the heart had been taught 
center of each of the central arches are sus-| ards, Briscce, Hamilton and Bonfield. 
pended chandeliers of variously-colored globes, 
so made as to resemble somewhat huge pendant painter, whose death is announced, was born in t 


B USINESS NO TES. bunches of grapes. 


rime. Yet who knows? Who can affirm or 


Important announcements this week from the | pend swinging baskets filled with earth and over- | at the Art Academy in Vienna. He painted a have invited and fostered the vile passions of 


Chief Marshal of the Seventeenth of June cen- | Tunning with flowers. All of the upright beams | number of battle-scenes, which made him cele- | envy, bitterness, greed, vain ambition and sens- | 25 doz. White Walking-Skirts, handsomely 
All good citizens will ob- | are hidden with vines. In the east end of the] brated throughout Germany. He excelled as a | uality. 
building immense rocks have been used. 
rise on each side of a space about sixty feet | reputation as a portrait-painter. 
wide jagged, irregular cliffs. Between these a| graver of great ability, he reproduced many of | © 
bed of glass is constructed half-an-inch thick. | his own works, and also the pictures of other 
The aggregate weight of these plates is eight} celebrated artists. 


tennial procession. 
serve. 

Oliver Ditson & Co. have a quiet word for 
music-teachers this week, which not only they 
but the public, as well, will benefit by consult- 
ing. 

John H. Pray, Sons & Co. are strong in their 
mattingdepartment. China and Japan have been 
required to give up their best work for their 
customers. 560 Washington street. 

The homespun pantaloons of ‘“The Palace” 
vlothing-house, with the other seasonable gar- 
ments which that excellent establishment offers, 
are worthy of examination and purchase by all. 

New books from Osgood & Co. include Miss 
Larcom’s ‘‘Idyl ot Work ;” a novel, “One Sum- 
a hand-book of **The Maritime Provin- 
* and 


mer ;" 
ces;” Sweetser’s ‘Europe for $2 a Day ;’ 
the ‘“‘Bunker-Hill Memorial’’—all seasonable, 
and some valuable. 

Harris, Chipman & Co. are soon going into 
the new Blackstone Bank building, and conse- 
quently a closing-out sale is in progress at the 
corner of Court and Hanover streets, at unusual 
inducements to purchasers. We ask attention 
to their elegaut carpeting stock. 

Mr. Geldowsky is one of the most skillful and 
tasteful turniture-manufacturers in this city, and 
his stock at 107 Washington street is really a 
marvel of general excellence as well as of 
beauty. It would be a delight, we think, to all 
to look at these goods. 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. make a splendid an- 
nouncement of ladics’ underwear—skirts, che- 
mises, corsets, infants’ goods, etc.—this week, 
which should arrest the attention of all lady 
heads of tamilies. It is a splendid display of 
very desirable goods at low prices. 


tons. 
and form a cascade with a romantic succession 
of talls in among the rockwork. 
gallons of water fall over every hour, and the 
arrangement is such that the volume appears to 
be much greater, 
from caves near the roof hung with stalactites, 
and, after falling along down over the moss- 
covered rocks and beneath overhanging ferns, 
spreads out into a wide pool, which 1s filled with 


Here 


They shelve oyer each other irregularly» 


One thousand 


The water seems to issue 


gold-fishes and surrounded with aquatic plants. 
Overhanging the whole are several large palm- 
trees skillfully constructed, with branches that 
will sway to-and-fro with the wind. Nothingin 
Europeor America of an enclosed character can 
match this garden. There were about 15,000 
people present on the opening night. 





ART NOTES. — 


SCULPTURE. 

We have had an opportunity recently to ex- 
amine Mr. Perry’s statuette of Mr. Sumner— 
an exquisite little thing it is, as a work of art, 
and a pretty good likeness, but so perfectly at rest 
that we question whether it would be quite satis- 
factory to Mr. Sumner were he here to examine 
it. He is represented seated at his desk, be- 
tween which and the chair has dropped a news- 
paper—the New York 7rsbune, somebody pro- 
nounced it. On the desk are an inkstand, and 
asheet of paper on which is written a singie line 
additiona] to the date and address. The hand, 
as though still holding the pen—the pen is want- 
ing—seems just withdrawn from the paper and 





Strangers who are in town next week pre- 
paratory to the celebration and want to do some | 


j 
dry-goods’ shopping should not fail to notice | 
Shepard, Norwell & Co.’s advertisement this | 
week, as they have made reductions in all their} 
lines, and are particularly strong on their dress- | 
goods. 

Robert and George R. Brine, at 365 Wash-| 
ington street, unite patriotic with mercantile | 
considerations. 
is as stable as the monument which they ex- | 
hibic, and solid worth and attractive excellence | 
pervade all their work equally with the memo- 
rial on Bunker Hill. 

The ‘‘Home” savings bank has built up a 
large and prosperous business by the energy 
It pub- 


heir reputation as clothiers | 


and attention to details of its officers. 


lishes to-day a full and frank statement of its! prof. 


management and the rules upon which it is con- 
ducted. Depositors will do well to give a glance 


at the advantages offered. 





rests on the desk, while the other has failen on 
the lap. They are perfect hands to the very 
cords and veins, as one might naturally imagine 
those of a person of sixty years. But I once 
saw Mr. Sumner’s hands, and these certainly 
are not perfect likenesses. The expression of 
the face is thoughtful, and, looking at it from 
the lett side especially, the likeness is very strik- 
ing. The attitude, the whole thing, is perfect, 
beautiful in its repose, and yet in this respect 
so unlike his life of struggle that we hardly 
dare to be satisfied, while still fascinated with it. 

A very different impression from this is given 
by the Sumner bust of Mr. Powers, now on ex- 
hibition at Elliot's. It is a sad failure, a pain to 
look at it; and one turns away as quickly as 


| ; 


possible—turns to the busts of Mr. Whittier and 
Agassiz by the same artist, whose success 
with these compensates for the failure in the 
|other. The same artisan chiseled these who 
| did the Greek Slave of the elder Powers; and 


He also enjoyed a very high 
Being an en- 


painter of horses. 





‘“‘aND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 


green pastures and beside the still waters” of 
the Church of the Disciples—in other words, 
lead me to listen to the sermon of Mr. Clarke 
‘‘On the Heavens and Hells around us!” The 
movements of the times, and especially the 
tragic events of the past week, had led anew to 
the reflection that the theories of Darwin are 
neither so absurd nor so fallacious as many as- 
sume; that, after all, it may be possible we are 
descended from wild beasts; some of us not 
very remote, and sometimes even not doing 
great credit to our ancestry. The last reflec- 
tion, at this time, was due to the revelation that 
the poor monkeys in Barnum’s hippodrome, 
tied to the horses and driven like furies round 
the arena, amid the wild shouts and jeers of 
the spectators, were really frightened almost to 
death—usually dying of consumption after a 
few years of this unnatural and cruel life. (If 
this is true has not our Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals a duty in the matter, 
even though, to the unthinking multitude and 
the plastic minds of the children, it lessens the 
attractions of the show and threatens the pockets 
of the showman?) 
MR. CLARKE'S SERMON. 

But I have been led from my own sad reflec- 
tions, and whatever somber conclusions might 
have been reached, to the needed and timely 
words of wisdom and hope of Mr. Clarke. He 


A THIRD SERVICE. 
More agreeable than the contemplation of 
rime an Jits saddening results was our third ser- 


vice on Sunday, the divine worship attendant on 
aride into the country. After having been pent 
—_ — oe up all winter between brick walls, and through 
SUNDAY NOTES. the long spring with only the vision of a few 
oe narrow grass-plots, with here-and-there a tree, 
a ehrub, a vine, or a pot fowering-plant, together | 50 doz. Chemises at 75 cts. each. 
These are not the words of the text, nor is it | with an occasional glimpse of the Common from 
literally true that I was led by a little child. | the horsescars, not even realizing that the apple- 
But on rising with the determination to spend | trees and the lilacs were really in bloom, what 
the Sabbath as a day of rest in reading and| could be more refreshing than the sights, the 
meditation, how little I was aware of the fact sounds, and the odors, of the country? DoI 
that a young friend would ‘‘lead me into the| hear a whisper that it is a desecration of the 
Sabbath to ride on that day? Nay, it is more | Drawers at 67 cts. to $5 each. 
of a desecration to keep away from God’s great | Night-Dresses at $1.17 to $18 each. 
cathedral. 
more inspiring than the rippling of the brooks 
and the songs of the birds that greet one in the 
country? What pictured walls, cathedral aisles, 
columns and arched roofs to be compared to the 
pictured landscape—the velvety green slopes, 
the waving grain, the flowering shrubs, the col- 


What music can be sweeter and 


umned trees in their plumes of delicate and 
many-shaded greens, the lovely vistas and paths 
through the groves, and the overarching heaven 
with its varying beauty of cloudland! What 
incense to be compared to the deliciousness of 
the odors arising from these, and what freedom 
elicits such genuine shouts of applause—with 
such difficulty suppressed! This is the great 
church edifice, the house of worship, and the 
sermons are suggested by the beauty and peace- 
fulness around, the comfortable and home-like 
appearance of the rural dwellings, the seeming 
happiness, ‘‘the joy of living,” as Browning ex- 
presses it, apparent in the varied forms of life, 
the freshly-springing young vegetation, the cat- 
ue grazing on the hills, and in human souls. 

The cemetery was our destination that after- 
noon. I care as little for burial-grounds, as 
such, as for cremation or the great ocean ceme- 
tery. My dear departed ones are not there; 
but they interest me as an expression of the 





took for his text a passage in the Psalms: ‘If 
I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I} 
make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. If! 
I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in| 
the uttermost parts of the sea, eyen there shall 
thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold 
me.” He said that he did not believe in the old 
ideas of heaven and hell as Jimited to the future 
life and with fixed conditions. They imply 
states, conditions of soul, not only in the future 
but in the present life, and those in one state 
may converse with those in the otber, according 
as father Abraham conversed with Dives in the 
parable. To dwell in love and unselfishness is 
to dwellin heaven. Hatred, sclfishness and am- 
bition are the conditions of hell. We often feel | 








esthetic in the human soul, and the still living 
presence in the hearts of survivors of those 
‘*gone before.” 

Returning home we passed the beautiful Bus- 
sey’s Woods, a not unworthy Fontainebleau for 
our artists. Near this spot the sun for a mo- 
ment looked out from behind the soft clouds, 
glorifying the green slopes beneath the trees 
with sunshine and shadows. Over the Milldam 
and along Beacon street the broad river barely 
suggested the healthy odors of the unresting 


ocean, an emblem of human life. 
Jane GREEN. 





Dr. Cuatmers beautifully ‘said: “The little 
that I have seen in the world and know of the 
history of mankind teaches me to look upon 


Cushman & Brooks are *‘at home” with the surely one can scarce realize that marble could | the influences of the two states. In one house | their errors in sorrow, not in anger. When I 


most splendid lot of hats and bonnets, for the { be made so perfectly to express life. The little | you may feel an atmosphere of peace, each 
season, for ladies, misses, and boys, ever offered | sparkling particles give an impression of per- | caring for what is good, each in his own way 
in this city. All ages, all complexions, both | spiration; the wrinkles, especially around the | seeking to bless all who come within his ip- 
sexes, and al! purses, are consulted in this dis-| eyes, are very delicately done; and the hair, | fluence, without bitterness, mean vanity or self- 


play. And the attendants in this deparment are 


wery winning in their ways. 
Whether it is custom or ready-made goods 
that are wanted at Macullar, Williams & Par- 


| which must present obstacles, is very good. 
The coat and vest of the Whittier seem to have 
been cut and made by a tailor who understood 
his business, and the neckeloth is spotless, The 


ish ambition. In another house you may find 
the opposite, the father being a tyrant, the moth- 
er asiaye, the children unlovely and vicious, a 
thorn to the parents and a curse to the world. 





take the history of one poor heart that has 
sinned and suffered, and represent to myselt the 
struggles and temptation it passed through—the 
brief pulsations of joy; the tears of regret; the 
feebleness of purpose; the scorn of the world 
that has listle charity; the desolation of the 
soul’s sanctuary, and threatening voice within; 
health gone; happiness gone—I would fain leave 
the erring soul of my fellow-man with Him from 
whose hand it came.” 


sions. The death of any little child, going in 


the recent murder of the innocent little one 
within the precincts of the church opens hell to 
In reading Livingstone’s last jour- 
nal, his soul saddened by the foul curse of 
slavery through the ambition and sensuality of 
white men in that dark land, both heaven and 
Contemplate the 
country and the life of that man there, repeating 
the life of the apostle Paul in labors, in self- 
It never 


ment of Christ but himself and his whole life? ys 


JORDAN, 





Occasionally hell breaks out in the communi-| YAacut CLorH Svrrs, HOMESPUN SUITS, and Cas | 


. SIMERE Svirs, in great variety, at THE PaLace, 
| Washington street, cor. of Essex. 


MARRIAGES. 


In Brookline, 3d inst., by Rev. Howard N. Brown, 
Alfred Winsor to Linds, daughter of Martin P. Ken. 
nard, all of Brookline. 


ek DEATHS. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

Died in Boston, May 20, 1875, Mrs. HARRIET A., wife 
of Mr. WILLIAM H. FESSENDEN, and youngest 
daughter of br. LaRoy Sunderland, of Quincy, aged 
37 years. Mrs. Fessenden u atthe Pennsyl- 
vauia Female College, in 1856. with the usual honors, 
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engaged as a teacher in Maryland for a year or more, 
when she became the wife of Mr. Fessenden, the vo- 
Calist. She was a member of the Parker-Fraternity, 
f Bost u,and decidedly progressive in her views. 
Generous and sympathetic in her temperament, she 
endeared herself to a large circle of friends who 
mourn her untimely death. She leaves two beautiful 
little daughters without a mother, and is the second 
daughter, much beloved, whose sudden death the 





venerable father has been called upon to mourn since 
his residence in Quiucy. M.L 


_SPECIAL NOTICES 





WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
(New Number, 84®). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
tions a Specialty. tf maylS 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST. 
BosTONn.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that puys interest on deposits for each and every full 


and received the degree of A.B. She was aft rwards | - 





GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 


Nhepard, 
Norwell 


WILL OFFER 


Monday, June 7, 


30 PIECES STRIPED 
SUMMER SILKS 


In Silver-Gray grounds, with narrow Black 
and White Stripes, at 75c. and $1.00 per 
Yard. Recently sold at $1.00 and $1.25. 





culendar-mouth they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion hus s guarantee (und (of $205,000) for the ex- 





CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 


—OF THE— 


Battle of Bunker-Hill. 


June 17, 1875. 


Headquarters Chief-Marshal, 43 Milk St. 
Boston, June 2, 1875, 


CIRCULAR NO. 2.— 
The route in Charlestown of the procession on the 
17th of June is so far modified as to lead up Bunker- 
Hill street to Main street, instead of through Pearl, 
Russell and Mead streets, which are omitted. 
By order of 

GENERAL FRANCIS A. OSBORN, 


Chief Marshal. 
CORNELIUS G. ATWOOD, 


Adjutant-General. 


Boston, June 4, 1875, 
CARCULAR No. 3.— 


I. It is reported that some organizations, which 


80 without an invitation. 

The Chief-Marshal wishes it to be understood, that 
while for obvious reasons the Committee of Arrange- 
ments of the City of Boston cannot issue special invi- 
ta.ions, they w ould be glad to see in the column all 


Centennial Celebration of an event of National im- 
portance. 
II. All organizations intending to be present are re- 


= 


possible, a report of the following items, viz. : 

1. Name of organization. 

. Locality. 

Name of Chief Officer. 

. Date of organization. 

Number expected to be present, 

Number of Carriages. 

At what station to arrive in Boston, 

Probable hour of arrival. 

CORNELIUS G. ATWOOD, 
Adjutant-General. 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, | 


NAOOe aon 


Mad 


lt 
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MARSH 


& CO.|, 
OFFER IN THEIR 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR.| 


Department. 


150 doz. Black and White Striped Skirts 
at 75 cts. each. 


at $1 each. 
Embroidered Wash Poplin Skirts at $1.50, 
$2 and $2.25 each. 


This is something entirely new, and a very 
stylish and superior garment. 


Dollar each. 


Side-Plaiting Skirts at One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents each. 


$3.00.) 


doz. French Percale Knife-Plaited 
Skirts, at $2.50 each, in Navy Blue 


below cost of importation. 


50 doz. Chemises at 87 1-2 cts. each. 


These are very cheap, as the seams are all 
felled, and the bands around sleeves and 
neck and down the front are finely corded. 


A full line of Chemises, from $1 to $16 each. 


Together with a complete assort- 
ment of Corset Covers, Dressing 
Sacques, etc., etc. 


CORSETS. 


50 doz. White and Oolored Corsets at 
62 1-2 cts. 

75 dos. Corsets at 87 1-2 cts. 

50 doz. Corsets at $1 and $1.25 each. 


The Boston Comfort Oorset, Ladies’ $2.50, 
Children’s Waists $1. 
50 doz, Corsets at $3,50 each. 


These Corsets were sold last season for $5 
each. 


A S8mall Lot of Very Fine French Corsets 
at $4 each, reduced from $6. 


A Full Line of Hoopskirts, Paniers and 
Bustles. 


Infants’ Department. 


Double Cloaks from $4 upwards. 

infants’ Robes from $1.75 upwards. 
Infants’ Lace Hats from 75c upwards 
Infants’ Lace Bonnets, 75c upwards. 


Embroidered Shawls, Short 
Dresses, in both Nainsook and 
Pique, Embroidered W aists, 
Yokes, Bibs, and a Full .4s- 
sortment of Infants’ Under- 
wear. 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0, 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 
june5 It 














“Commonwealth” 


TO ONE WHO WILL APPRECIATE IT. 
Neea not fear there is 


pate it r,§ had in 








At 33 1-3c. 


50 ELEGANT EMBROIDERED LACE, 


smapr4 | GRENADINE AND BATISTE 
CITY OF BOSTON. TABL 
a ee IER AND JAQUETTES, 
—OF THE— at great reductions from cost of importations. 


10,000 


SUNSHADES AND PARASOLS 


n all styles and qualities, at prices lower than ever 


offered in Boston. 


50 PIECES ALL-WOOL 


CASSIMERES 


For Men’s and Boys’ wear, at 62 1-2 cts 


Recently sold at 87 1-2 cts. 


50 PIECES PLAIN AND CHECKED 


MOUNTAIN AND SEA-SIDE 


SULTINGS, 


54-inch wide, warranted all-wool, at $1 


and $1.25. 
$1.50. 


Recently sold at $1.35 and 


Also, a large and elegant selection of 6-4 


CLOAKINGS 


in newest styles, at very low prices. 





Recent Arrivals from Europe of 


Dress Goods! 


6 CASES REAL PONGEE 
MOHAIRS 


At 37 1-2c., 45c., 50c., 55c., and 62 1-2c. 


in beautiful -hades of Silver-Grey and 
Browns for Summer Wear. 


CASE GREY AND WHITE TWILLED 
PARIS SERGES 


Sold Recently at 50c. This is 
a great Bargain. 


2 CASES FRENCH VIGOGNE 
SERGES, 


n Greys and Browns, warranted All-Wool, 
at 50c. Sold recently at 62 1-3c. and 75c. 


CASE DO. DO. IN LIGHT GRAYS, 
At 63 1-2 cts. Formerly sold at 87 1-2c. 


—_— 


VERY LOW. 


2 Cases Striped Piques, only 


12 1-2 cts. 


500 pieces 3-4 and S-4 


Black Hernani, 


25 per cent. less than last year’s prices. 


and had received the principles of justice and| Large Variety of White Skirts at One|10 Cases 40 inch. 
Johann Adam Klein, an eminent German | love to the neighbor? If we are thus subject 
o the avenging power of evil spirits it must be 


He studied | because we have encouraged laxity of morals; 


Black Cashmere, 


At 75 cents, 87 1-2 centsand $1. 


Trimmed, at $1.50 each (fully worth} Cases do. do. 48-in. wide 


At $1, $1.12 1-2, $1.25, to $1.50. 


These are the Cheapest 


and White, and Black and White Per-|@and BEST GOODS in the 
cale---a very handsome skirt for Coun-| MARKET, and of EXTRA 


try or Watering-places, and sold much}; VALUE! 


LACES AND 


EMBROLDERIES, 


SILK AND LACE TIES, 


LACE SCARFS, FICHUS, 
BERTHAS, BARBES, ETC, 


500 Rich Embroidered 


LINEN and LACE SETS, 
at $1.00. 


This is Less than Half Price. 





EXAMINATION SOLICITED! 





SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO,, 
WINTER STREET. 


janes 





FINE ART SALE, 


J. E. McCLEES & SON’S 
First Art-Sale in Boston 

will take place on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 

June 8th and 9h, at 11 o’clock, A.M., at the Gallery of 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 

No. 354 Washington street (next door tothe 
Globe Theater), 

Where the pictures are now on Exhibition. 

In offering these pictures to the competition of the 

Boston public the proprietors would invite attention 

to the excellence of the collection, which includes 

fine examples of the following-named eminent artists : 

Guilbert. Zeim. Hué. Broos, Brufant, Hillmeyer, Nau, 

P. Van Elvio, Dupaine, Zimmerman, W. L. Sonntag, 

Briscoe, Hamilton, W. T. Richards, V.de V. Bonfield, 

C. W. Knapp, W. Sheridan Young and E. D. Lewis. 

june5 It C. H. BRAINARD, AUCTIONEER. 


___ BUSINESS NOTICES. — 











~CREAM-DRAB and WHITE VESTS a specialty at 
THE PALACE. 





UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, NECKWEAR, etc., etc., at 
Low Prices, at THE PALACE. 





THOSE LOUNGES to be found at STEVENS’S, 601 
Washington street, give lots of comfort for a little 
money. (5) 





PATIENVE. 
Of all the virtues which we need 
The one we need the most 
Is “‘Patience”—lest we trifics heed 
Which all our peace may cost. 
If we have this it will prepare 
Us trials to endure, 
And when oppressed with toil and care, 
Our happiness secure. 
And if the Boys shall need new “ C’ 
Coat, Pants, Vest. Hat and Shoes complete, 
We shall “Suit” them at GEORGE FENNO’S, 











YOU my Hig used with perfect safety by man 


Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


& Co. 


Great inducements in all our departments. 


!! Notice to Ladies ! 


33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLAGE, 
OFFER AT RETAIL 
Over One Hundred Oases Straw, Chip 


at 37%c. and 50c. each and upwards. 


upward. 


$1.00 each and upward. 


Hats, Very Cheap. 

Cases Fine Quality Black Ohip Dress Hats, 
much Under Price. 

Cases of all the most distinguished shapes 
in Shade Hats for the Seashore, the 
Mountains, Town or Country, at Spec- 
ial and Extraordinary Low Prices, at 
wholesale and retail. 





This is probably the most remarkable assortment 

of Summer Hats ever seen in Boston. Early Examin- 

Magn ificent Hew eater ti finest gee 

Mag on of the v - 

ity. i Bg oom } ies. Donl Fars Flowers. Hat Scarfs, 
ns, Laces, Ve! elve mnet 

Hat Silks, ete., designed for the Summer Season. ay 


Cushman & Brooks, 
NOS. 33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 





REMOVAL 3 
CLONING-OUT SALE 


Carpetings ! 


July ist, we remove to 
Blackstone Bank Building, 
fronting on Washington, 
Hanover and Union Sts. 
Previous to removal we 
open to the public our En- 
tire Stock, WHOLESALE 
and RETAIL, and offer un- 
usual inducements to pur- 
chasers of CARPETINGS, 
Window Shades, and Up- 
holstery Goods. 


HARRIS, ~ 
CHIPMAN 


& CO,, 
COR, COURT & HANOVER STS, 


juned lt 


FOR THE SEASON! 


The Finest Qualities 





WHITE GOODS AND LINENS|\cuina AND JAPAN 


MATTINGS 


For Summer Comfort 


In Town Residences, Country 
Homes, or Seaside Cottages, 


“At the Lowest Possible Prices. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS. & CO, 


558 & 560 Washington Street. 
juned 2t 


-F. GELDOWSKY, 


Has now ready for Inspection at his new 


Warerooms, 


No. 107 Washington Street, 


A FULL LINE OF 


CHAMBER SETS, 
HALL, PARLOR, LIBRARY 


AND EXTENSION-TABLES, 


which he invites the attention of the 
public. 


to 


Every article of his own manufacture, 
and will be sold at the lowest manufactur- 
ers’ prices. 


Particular attention given to interior decorations. 
Having at East Cambridge one of the most complete 
factories in its appointments in the United States, he 
is prepared to fill any order as above in the shortest 
possible time. 

All articles of his own manufacture warranted. 
junedS 3m 





Macular, Wiliams & Parker 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, 


Gentlemen will find in this Department a fine assort- 
ment of Foreign Piece Goods, from which to make 
their selections. Such as can do 80 conveniently 
would accommodate us by giving from one to two 
weeks for the execution of their orders. This will 
insure more careful attention in the manufacture of 
the garments. 


READY-MADE CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 


The tables in the salesroom of this Department are 
will filled with garments of all the latest styles and 
of various prices, in: luding THIN WOOLLEN OVER- 
COATS, BUSINESS SUITS, DOUBLE-BREASTED 
FROUKS, LIGHT CASSIMERE TROUSERS, and 
also a full line of BLUE GOODS manufactured from 
BLUE FLANNEL, YACHT CLOTH, WIKE TWIST, and 
ENGLISH SERGE COATING. We also offer in this De- 
partment 


WHITE VESTS, 


than which none better are made, and of ae 
make a specjalty. They are made up in the latest 
styles, from LINEN, DUCK and MARSEILLES. | 

The travelling public will find here a couplet as- 
sortment of SUMMER DUSTERS, made from LINEN 
and GRAY MOHAIR. Also SUMMER SaCk Coats, from 
ALAPACA and LINEN. 


shops, receive our immediate supervision, are war- 
ranted first-class in every respect, and we offer them 
at RETAIL at FAIR PRICES. 


NEW NUMBER, 
400 Washington St., Boston. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
junes : It 





(USHMAN & BROOKS, 


Leghorn, Neapolitan Hats and Bon- 
nets in the Very Latest Modes, in- 
cluding Cases Misses’ School Hats, 


Cases Fine Leghorn Hats, $1.50 each and 


Cases of the Brown Amazon Matelot 
Hats, for Boys and Girls, trimmed, 


Cases Boys’, Youths’ and Children’s Straw 


The above goods are made up in our own work- | to 


_ BUNKER 


JUNE 17th. 


1775. 


1875. 
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ROBERT & GEO. R. BRINE, 
The Great Clothiers, 


365 WASHINGTON T's 
Old Number 201, BOSTON. 


STRANCERS 


Visiting the city can SAVE MONEY 
by buying their CLOTHING of us. 


YACHT CLOTH SUITS, 
LINEN ULSTERS, 
MOHAIR ULSTERS, 
HOMESPUN SUITS, 


Great Bargainsin Furnishing Goods! 
GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER! 


ROBERT & HO. R BRIG 


juned 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, 
eWMasonic Temple. 
Cor. of Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 


President—Henry Smi b. 

Vice Presidents—Marshall P. Wilder, William Ath- 
erton, Geo. O. Carpenter, Leopold Morse, Henry L. 
Pierce, D. BE. Poland. 

Treasurer- Brigham N. Bullock. 
Secretary—Ueury Baliwin 

Trustees— Danie! B. Stedman, Samuel Atherton, M. 


D. Spaulding, Lite Baliwin, Charles W. Hersey, 
William P. Hunt, R. B. Conant, George F. Hersey, 
Isaac Fer no, Chas. R. Trois. Geo. Po Babiwin, Louis 
Weis: bein. Lyman HH. lliogs worth, Joseph PY. Ellicott, 
Chas, V. Whitten, Curistopher A. Connor, Samuel C. 
Lawrence, Asa P. Potter, Joseph Smith, Chas. J. 


Bishop, Peter Butler, Thomas F 
White, William H. Baldwin 


Temple, Horace H. 


Dividends declared in Apri: and October of each year. 
DEPOSITS made ov the tirst day of the month 
draw interest from that time. 

Deposits made atter the tirst day of any month draw 
interest from the first day of the tollowing month. 
DIVIDENDS paid in October and Aprié, on money 
which has been in the Bank oue month or more pre- 
vious t+ dividend days. 

No interest paid on money drawn out between divi- 
dend days. 
ae- Money, Checks and Drafis Received by 
Mail or Lipress placed on Deposit and 
Books Returned. 


Interest compounded semi-annually on Deposits, 
until principal and interest amounts to $1600.00. 


HOMESPUN 
PANTALOONS 


eMadeto Order in 24 HOURS 
for $8.00, at 


THE PALACE, 
Corner Washington and Essex Streets. 


3m 





juned It 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
New Books. 
By Lucy Lancom. I6mo. $1.50. 
“A story of New England mill-life, as it was thirty 
years ago. Into this poem she has wrought the treas- 
ures of her heart, as well as the riches of her intel- 


lect."— The Literary World. 


ONE SUMMER. 


Saunterer’s Series. $1.50. 





A NOVEL. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


A Hand-Book for Travellers. Uniform with Osgood's 
popular “New England” and “ Middle States.” 
With Maps and Plans. $2.00. 

This guide to the Maritime Provinces of Canada is 
of the same excellence as Osgood’s previous guide- 
books—conceded to be the best yet: pro duced in this 


EUROPE FOR $2 A DAY. 


By M. F. SWEETSER. Paper, 25 cents. 

Founded on the author’s own experience, it gives 
very valuable hints for those who wish to make the 
European tour pleasantly and profitably at small cost, 


BUNKER-HILL MEMORIAL. 


A unique souvenir of Bunker-Hill Battle, containing 
a superb Poem wrilten expre-sly for this *“Memo- 
rial,” by OLIVER WENDELL HoOLMEs; an accurate 
and spirited Narrative of the Battle, by JAMES M. 
BUGBEE, and numerous Illustrations. Paper, 25 
cents. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CO., 


BOSTON. 


It 
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Now examine and select books for the next season's 
campaign. In our catalogue (sent free) you will findall 
you need, and of the best quality. We now remind you 


*“"  §0NG MONARCH, 


(Th cents). Unequalled as aclass-book for singing- 
schools, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READERS. 


Book 1. (35 cents), Book I. (50 cents), Book LUI. (50 
cents). Excellent graded books for achools. 


NS NEW METHOD FOR 
— PIANOFORTE. 


($3.75), the greatest and best of Piano instruction 
buoks. 


'8 NEW METHOD FOR REED 
gue ORGANS. 


($2.50). which occupies very nearly the same posi- 


tion with respec’ to books of its class as Richardson’s 

dues to other Pianeolorte Methods ; : 
And if, as is likely. you ave a leader of a choir or 

musical society, you will find excellent material in 


our new books, Thomas’s Quartets and An. 
thems ($2.50) or Perkins’ Anthems ($! 50), or 
Four-Part German Songs (3! 50) for Mixed 
Voices, or Dank's Anthem Services (byi-co- 
al), ( $2.50.) 

. beer postpaid, for Retail Prices. 
cipal music dealers. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Br’dway. N.Y 
juned tt 


~ GITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


grrr OF -B.6--8. FOUN 
4 NOTICE TO VOTERS. 


Sold by all prin- 





he qualified voters in this city will be called upon 
oe in their ballots, on WEDNESDAY, the ninth 
day of June, upon the acceptance ot the ‘Act for lay- 
jog out PUPLIC PARKS in or near the City of Bos- 
n ” 


Copies of the Act can be Lge ger on application at 
ice Stations in Chis city. ; 

4. iS Sane tote to be u-ed on this oceasion will be 
the same that were u-ed al the last municipal elec- 
tion (December 15, 1574). Persons who have become 
qualiged voters in this city since that date, and voters 
who have changed their residences within this poe de 
can have their names properly registered ee 8 

of the wards in which they now reside. by -— ing 
application to the Re istrars of Voters, No. 74 — 
berton square, on or Rare the seventh day 0! ren " 
after which date registration for the purpose * 
a 5 wre lt 8. F. MCCLEARY, City Clerk, 
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Boston’s Social = Patriotic Situa- 
on. 


BY ‘‘HOWARD.” 


t atteded e delightful little enter- 


co estnut street, the home of 


ainment at No. 13 Ch 
Mr. and Mrs. — T. Se i ebritios 
of reformers @ brities. 
epee eet brains make their début in Boston 
society; here the Sargents have ae recep- 
tions to Sumner, Tyndall, Coquerel, reht 
Schurz, Bradlaugh, Whittier, and other ~ e 
persons of this and foreign countries. *~ 
the ‘‘First Radical Club’ holds its meetings. 
am a believer in Christianity as a finality, and 
the uttcrances of this famous club neither edify 
nor terrify me. Here, tuo, Mrs. Sargent gives 
charming Saturday-night parties, where a theo- 
logical war-whoop is never heard, and where 
theological tomahawks and scalping-knives are 
never seen. At the last I attended, before the 
one to which I now refer, your own Dougherty 
was present, and won golden opinions by the 
suavity of his manners and the dramatic power 
with which he gave a recitation. Charles Brad- 
laugh, the English radical, was very much im- 
ressed with Mr. Dougherty’s resemblance to 
Sir Roundell Palmer, the late Lord Chancellor 
of England, ‘‘who,” he added, ‘thas, like Mr 
Dougherty, a silver tongue.” I sat, for a time, 
between Mr. Dougherty and Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and, although the two gentlemen were outward- 
ly pacific, I shall always flatter myself that I 
kept them from breaking each other’s heads, for 
what else would an Englishman and an almost 
Irishman naturally do unless they were forcibly 
kept apart? 
_ is the guests, Saturday night, was Perry, 
the sculptor, who has just made an exquisite 
statuette of Sumner at his. writing-desk, with 
the sad face of the great statesman’s later 
years. Another very attractive person was Sid- 
ney Woollett, the English reader, who, with his 
slight figure, black hair, dark, flashing eyes and 
magnetic presence, sets at naught one’s ideal of 
John Bull, and seems rather like an Italian im- 
provisator. Mr. Woollett is a great favorite 
with the Boston public. Rev. R. C. Waterston 
and Wendell Piillips, who are among our high- 
est critical authorities, praise him without reser- 
vation. The latter does net hesitate to say that 
no reader since Fanny Butler has called out such 
audiences as young Woollett, who read fourteen 
times in Boston during the last winter without 
repeating his programme. He never uses notes 
or manuscripts of any kind, and his selections 
are grave, gay, gentle and severe. His memo- 
ry is marvellous, as you will believe when I tell 
you that he can repeat twelve of Shakespeare's 
plays. Pini 
I lately passed an afternoon at the exh‘bition 
of the Boston Art-Club on Boylston street, which 
included pictures by foreign, as well as native, 
artists. As Iam not writing a letter upon art 
I shall only refer to 1 few that impressed me. 
I was entirely taken in by an English pheasant 
carved in wood and painted by Alexander Pope, 
Jr. I thought it was the veritable bird, which 
is the best compliment I can pay it. Among the 
portraits was one of Longtellow, by Healy. 
Glow, as you are doubtless aware, is this artist’s 
specialty, and he has put it on poor Longtellow 
with his usual liberality. The great poet looks 
as if he had just changed his clothes after get- 
ting in hay ona hot summer day. One of the best 
pictures [saw was ‘‘High Tide at Manchester, 
Mass.,” by Ernest Longfellow, the poet’s son. It 
is a bit of wonderfully true coloring. Rocks, 
water and sea-fowl make it up, and the water 
is the best I ever saw. 
blue or green which generally figures in a ma- 
rine view, but the artist has given the real, many- 
colored, changing waves. I went back to it 
againandaygain. Its magnetism seemed to bring 
a breath of the salt-sea foam into the close city 
room. 
We have hardly recovered from the surprise 
of the great centennial demonstration at Lex- 
ington. It was a revelation of popular feeling 
on the subject, and also valuable because it will 
give my beloved and native State of Massachu- 
setts, whose besetting sin is not diffidence, the 
feeling of being a pioneer in the movement. 
For sweet mercy’s sake and sweet pity’s sake, 
Philadelphia, do not undeceive her! If she has, 
at last, lifted the forefeet which, up to that time, 
she kept stubbornly planted witha ‘‘never-budge- 
an-inch” air, throw up your cap and hurrah! 
“Go!” is all we want. If she should maintain, 
which is not impossible, human nature being 
what it is, that she has all the time been trotting 
at the top of her speed, do not make any reflec- 
tions upon her rate of speed, for she thinks she 
is a sort of **Goldsmiti’s Maid.” Let her main- 
tain it, and, if need be, have a club to sustain 
it. ‘Gol’ is all we want. Massachusetts has 
occasionally very severe spasms of economy, 
and in regard to the centennial she has had 
alarming. indications of rheumatism about the 
heart. Remembering how the city of Boston 
poured out her money (see Theodore Parker's 
sermon on the subject, with items and figures) 
for the return of Burns to slavery, when that 
foul monster ruled the land, I cannot suppose 
that the great State of Massachusetts will fail to 
contribute magnificently to the centennial anni- 
versary of a free government which has, now, 
but a single stain upon the whiteness of its re- 
publicanism-—-the refusal to allow women a share 
in its counse’s. While I shail protest against 
this great wrong and absurdity till ‘*my right 
hand loses its cunning and my tongue cleaves to 
the roof of my mouth,” I still have an enthusi- 
asm for the centennial, for, even with the draw- 
back to which I refer, we represent, on the 
largest and most successful scale yet seen, the 
advantages of tree institutions and the blessings 
of free Bibles, free schools, free speech and 
a free press. Here, too, the experiment of an 
absolutely pure republic, with men and women 
voting together, as they are now taxed and 
hanged together, is sure, some time, to be tried, 
and, as in the case of our fathers, trial will be 
success! I think, further, that the centennial 
will be worth all it can cost for the sake of the 
few men the century has produced who have 
scope of mind enough to advocate for women, 
in accordance with the principles for which our 
fathers fought, the same rights which they claim 
forthemselves. One of these men, the one who 
at present stands highest in my regard and has 
gained my warmest gratitude, although I do not 
know him personally, is William I. Bowditeh, 
who, in a large and very remarkable pamphlet, 
entitled ‘Taxation of Women in Massachu- 
setts,” has vindicated the claims of the sex in 
his own State with a clearness and mathematical 


precision characteristic of himself and worthy | 
blood. In performing this | 


of his illustrious 
service for the women of Massachusetts he has 
spoken for women all over the world. 

I find centennial feeling rising fast. Boston, | 
with her thirty-thousand-dollar appropriation 
for the anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, 
and her committees for canvassing the wards of | 
the city in behalf of the national celebration, | 
realty begins to burn with patriotic fire. 

T have had in my hand, the past week, a ring | 
bearing the tollowing inscription: “E. Warren. | 
Died 27th April, 1773, aged 26." It is the 
mourning-ring which General Warren wore in | 
memory of his young wite, and was taken from 
his finger after his death at the battle of Bunker 
Hill. It is now in the possession of a physician | 
of distinction, Dr. Buckminster Brown, of 
Bowdoin street, Boston. ‘This gentleman is the | 
grand-nephew, and his wife is the great-grand- | 
daughter of General Warren. Dr. Brown’s | 
sisters, of Louisburg square, are on the com: | 
mittee for canvassing one of the wards of the | 
city tor centennial tunds. You will not wonder | 
that there is a good deal of centennial enthusi- 
asm in this family when I tell you that their, 
blood was represented at the battle of Lexing- | 
ton by Gen. Warren, atterwards killed at the | 
battle of Bunker Hill, and his two brothers, | 
Judge Warren and Dr. John Warren, after. | 
wards surgeon in the army and the first pro- 
fessor of surgery in’ Harvard College. Dr. 
Brown's mother, Mrs. Kebecca Warren Brown, | 
once wrote a little book for children, entitled 
‘Stories about Gen. Warren in Relation to the 
Fifth of March Massacre and the Battle of 
Bunker Hill.” It contains a great many inter- 
esting facts in regard to the childhood and youth 
of Gen, Warren, and I begged Dr. Brown to 
bring it before the public again, for I think 
children have very vague ideas of our revolu- 
tionary heroes. It seems that Gen. Warren re- | 
ceived his first patriotic impulse, which probably 
decided his carcer, trom a remark made by his | 
father to his m ther when he was only seven | 
years old. The parents were discussing the | 
State of the country, 


} 


when the father exclaimed, | 


with great so'emnity: “I would rather my pin Sera oun rake on so 6p at 
‘ } enjoyment. 


would die than be acoward.” The little volume 
closes with the famous oration on the amitvekia: 
ry of the Boston massacre, which Gen. Warren 
delivered to an immense concourse of people in 
the Old South Church ef Boston, only abet a! 
hundred days before his death. On this occa- 
sion he entered the church by means of a ladder, | 
through a window in the rear. The audience 
were excited nearly to frenzy by the presence of 
British officers, and the fear that their favorite 
orator could not make his way through the 
crowd without violence, when he was suldeate | 
seen in the high pulpit, looking down upon them 
with a mien as dauntless as that of a visitant 
from another world. Your Rothermel should | 
seize that moment and that scene tor one ot his! 
grand historic pictures. j 
_ T looked over some interesting papers show- | 
ing the characteristics of the Warren family 
It appears that Gen. Warren persuaded his two | 
brothers to make over most of their paternal | 
portion to him, which he used in the service of 
the country. Capt. Joseph Williams, a wealthy 
citizen of Roxbury, became General Warren’s 
bondsman to his brothers. After peace was de- 
clared, the brothers, Judge Ebenezer Warren 
and Dr. John Warren, burned the bond in the 
presence of the bondsmen and their mother 
*‘Madam,” exclaimed Capt. Williams, turning 
to Mrs. Warren, ‘‘for this act of generosity in | 
our sons your posterity will be blessed to the | 


and the head-| join the American army, bul 
Here | quire him to turn against his own government. 


It is not the mass of 


| of all fruits which grow on trees are the Cydo- 


ples at this season if they have been kept ina 
dry cellar. 


with what is commonest that we ought in every t 
| way to hold fast the capacity of feeling the best 


good poem, see a first-rate picture, and, if pos- 
sible, speak a few sensible words.— Goethe. 


latest eration.” The magnanimity of the 
ae this incident shows, was equal to 
their bravery. After capturing @ British spy, 
Mrs. Warren and her son Samuel, who did not | 0 
enter the army on 
his life on condition that he 


inst this country. 
at ae ee but they would not re- 


He offered to} ai 


He stayed with the Warrcns till after the war, 
when he married, an ; 
cupy high positions in the United 
Madam Warren, like her sons, 
devoted to the cause of American independence. | t 
She had extensive barracks built near her house | t 
for the accommodation of the French and our 
own troops. She gave them provisions from 
her own table; she allowed them to cut down 
the beautiful fruit trees upon which she depend- 
ed for her income, and at the close of the war 
she was left without means. Is it not a singular 
injustice to the memory of this noble woman 
that up to this date our republic, so called, and 


States. 


taxation without representation upon all her fe- 
male descendants in defiance and derision of 
the principles for which she literally sacrificed 
everything and poured out her heart's blood, 
through her son, at Bunker Hill? 

Among other interesting revolutionary sou- 
venirs which I saw at Dr. Brown's was a model 
of the house in which General Warren was 
born. It is two stories in front, with the roof 
sloping nearly to the ground in the rear. The 
tiny feont-door is made of wood from the origi- 


an original Copley, of General Warren. The 
engraving in that very interesting work entitled 
“Life and Times of Joseph Warren,” by Rich- 
ard Frothingham, is also, I think, from the same 
picture. I must tell you a story of this artist 
which has especial interest in connection with 
the centennial. John Singleton Copley was 
born in Boston in 1737, died in 1815, and was 
buried in Croyden church, near London. His 
most noted paintings are ‘‘King Charles Order- 
ing the Arrest of the Five Members of Parlia- 
ment,” ““fhe Death of Major Pierson,” ‘The 
Assassination of Buckingham,” ‘King Charles 
Signing Strafford’s Death Warrant,” and the 
“Death of Lord Chatham,” which is considered 
his masterpiece. He left in America two hun- 
dred and sixty-nine oil paintings, thirty-five 
crayons, and fourteen miniatures thatare known. 
He was also the first man to raise the stars-and- 
stripes on British soil. ‘*The celebrated Elka- 
nal/Watson was in London in 1782. He hada 
full-length portrait of himself taken by Copley, 
for which he paid a hundred guineas. Mr. 
Watson, in his journal, thus speaks of the pic- 
ture and artist: ‘The painting was finished in 
most exquisite style in every part, except the 
background, which Copley and I designed to 
represent a ship bearing to America the ac- 
knowledgment of our independence. The sun 
was just rising upon the stripes of the union 
streaming from her gaff. All was complete save 
the flag, which Copley did not deem proper to 
hoist under the present circumstances, as his 
gallery was the constant resort of the royal 
family and the nobility. I dined with the artist 
on the glorious 5th of December, 1782. After 
listening with him to the speech of the king, 
formally recognizing the United States of Amer- 
ica as in the rank of nations, previous to dinner, 
and immediately after our return from the House 
of Lords, he invited me into his studio, and 
there, with a bold hand, a master’s touch, and, 
I believe, an American heart, he attached to the 
ship the stars-and-stripes. This was, I imagine, 
the first American flag ever hoisted in old Eng- 
land.’”—Cor. of Philadelphia Press. 





Blossoms and Fruits. 


BY SAMUEL B. NOYES. 


One might believe, as he beholds on every side 
the full blossom of the trees, that the apple-trees 
had been ‘‘blessed,” as they used to be in old 
Englanda hundred years ago, when the farmers 
went into the orchards in the evening, attended 
by their workmen, and, encircling one of the 
best-bearing trees, they drank in cider the fol- 
lowing toast three times :— 

‘‘Here’s to thee, old apple-tree, 

Whence thou may’st bud, and whence thou 

may’st blow! 

And whence thou may’st bear apples enow! 
Hats full! caps full! 
Bushel—bushel—sacks full, 

And my pockets full, too! Huzza!” 

For every tree, large and small, young and old, 
seems to be doing its Jevel best in the way of 
blossoms. Old trees, whose scraggy limbs have 
long ago seemed to be ripened for the saw and 
the pruning-knife of the gardener, have literally 
spread themselves in unusual glory, and have 
covered over and concealed all their deformi- 
ties, all the holes in their limbs and gnarled 
trunks, as if they said we'll do the best we can, 
anc try to give you pocket-fulls, hat-fulls, peck- 
fulls, bushel-bags-full of apples in the fall, if 
we die in the attempt. 

I have heretofore written of the affection a 
man—a whole family—may entertain for an old 
apple-tree. 

The ceremony we have alluded to took place 
on the 12th day in the month of January; there 
was also a ceremony on July 25th, St. James 
day, when apples were blessed by the priest. 
There is a special form for blessing them in the 
manual of the church of Sarum. I love these 
old apple-trees. And I can readily understand 
and appreciate the feeling which my ancient 
friend and neighbor had for an apple-tree which 
stands on a lot of land which he conveyed to me 
last year, of which he said, ‘‘I don’t want to see 
that tree cut down. My father planted it fifty 
years ago!” And I promised him that it should 
not be cut down while I lived. I looked at it 
this morning and I exclaimed— 

‘‘Health to thee, good apple-tree! 

Well to bear, pocket-fulls, hat-fulls, 

Peck-fulls, bushel-bag-fulls.” 

Hat-fulls! I should like to see that man who 

does not now recall with a delight that thrills 

him all over the time when, from some apple- 
tree he knew in his boyhood, he filled his hat 
with the shining fruit. He will tell you that he 

did not reckon it as stealing. 1 sometimes think 

that this natural propensity in boys to take ap- 

| ples wherever they find them is something that 

; came down to them from that mother Eve who 

| did not resist the apples in the Garden of Eden. 

All the Grecian poets sung praises of the vir- 
tues of apples. Glaucides asserts that the best 





nian apples. Stesichoras says :— 
‘* Before the king’s most honored throne 
I threw Cydonian apples down : 
And leaves of myrrh, and crowns of roses, 
And violets in purple posies.” 
And Cantharus does so likewise, in the Tereus, 
where he says :— 
‘‘Likening her bosom to Cydonian apples.” 
And so on, and so on. 
Bacchus was the discoverer of the apple. 
Theocritus writes thus :— 
‘Guarding the apples in the bosom of Bocchus, 
And having on his head a poplar garland, 
The silvery tree, sacred to Theban Hercules.” 
We can easily understand why the people have 
in all ages been desirous of blessing apples. 
What fruit is there which enters more largely 
and generally into our food! What more beau- 
tiful sight to the eye than an apple-tree in full 
bloom! Or yet, perhaps, the tree when_ its 
branches in early autumn are bending to the 
ground with their rosy-colored fruit is more 


been going 


ill-health, spared | te : ; 
re a flee: agrees take | of his subjects who decline to subscribe to it | you don’t know Dante? Never mind. 


re to be beheaded. The real facts of the case, | He loved a lady wondrous fair— 
we understand them, are comical enough. | Hig model? Something of the kind. 


as , 
About four years ago the King of Burmah wished | | wonder if she had your hair! 


and his descendants now oc- | a 
n 
was entirely | matter. His ; 
rouble ubout minor details; 
hem himself; what he wanted was a compe- 
nt English editor, with Anglo-Jndian experi- 
ence of journalism, to whom a thousand rupees 
a month would be paid. His Majesty added that 
he Would only make one stipulation, 
hat the editor should pledge himself to foll 
with constant approval the line of policy adopted 
hing displeasing to his Maj- 
ar in the journal ; =~ yo 

: i in the case of these rules being infringed, the 
ob tet "ei pete mE AN editor should beforehand sanction his liability 
to receive immediately five hundred strokes on 
the sole of the foot with the “‘sluckkak wukk”— | (As you and I met, months ago, 
whatever that may mean! The capital of the} Do you remember? How your feet 
Burmese empire is still in want of a newspaper. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


te 


tl 


to start a weekly newspaper. 
nd in English, and forthwith consulted an emi- 
ent British official then in Burmah about the 


by the court; that not 
esty should ever appe 


bine; 


circle. 


genius. 


tniscences. 








beautiful. And I rejoice as I iook around on 
the old orchards in the delight my neighbors 
Wattles and Spaulding will experience when, 
next fall, they will distribute of their affluent 
store apples to those of us who are destitute. |, 
Hubbardston-None-Suchs, Gravenstiens, Seek- 
no-Furthers and Baldwins are my especial fa- 
vorites. I can endure greenings and russets; 
and, late in the spring, I do rather prefer rus- 
sets, such as the apple-women are now selling 
at seven cents apiece in the streets. But the 
russets which grow in this section are wormy 
and rough. The Northern Spys are the best ap- 





MISCELLANY. 


taining. 


melody and harmony. 
our division of the octave into tones and semi- | despair, and, escaping, she hurried to a drug- 
tones, is not artificial, but natural, founded as | store to obtain poison, in which she was baffled, 
much upon certain laws of sound-vibration as | and this was an excuse for more closely confin- 
our notation (if I may so say) of color is tound- | ing her. 
ed upon the laws of light-vibration. 
though the selection of eight notes with their | purchasing dry-goods with her own money and 
emi-tones is the natural and scientific scale, | taking too good care of her U. S. bonds. 








Prorve are so inclined to occupy themselves 





i We ought to 
lear, at least, one little song every day, and one 


Tus Basy or Ovurs.— ! 
There's not a blossom of beautiful May, 
Silver of daisy or daffodil gay, d 
Nor the rosy bloom of apple-tree flowers, 
Fair as the face of this baby of ours. 





You can never find on a bright June day 

A bit of fair sky so cheery and gay, : 

Nor the haze on the hills, in noonday hours, 
Blue as the eyes of this baby of ours. 
There's not a murmur of wakening bird, 
The clearest, sweetest, that ever was heard 
In the tender hush of the dawn’s still hours 
Soft as the laugh of this baby of ours. : 
There's no gossamer silk of tasselled corn 
No flimsiest thread of the shy wood-fern : 
Not even the cobweb spread over the flowers 
Fine as the bair of this baby of ours. ; 
There's no fairy shell by the 80 i 

No wild-rose that nods on the an” 
No blush of the sun through April’s soft showers fi 
Pink as the palms of this baby of ours. 
May the dear Lord spare her to us, 
For many a long and sunshiny day, 
Ere he takes to bloom in Paradise bowers 


oO 


ti 


we pray, 





This wee bit darling—this baby of ours. 


and the feeble present. 


packed theater. 
away by the genius ot the scene. 
ings of ‘‘the wood of Birnam moving,” he stag- 
gered, as if the shock had struck the very seat 
of life, and in the bewilderment of fear and rage 
could just ejaculate the words ‘‘Liar and slave!” 
then lashing himself into a state of frantic rage, 
ended the scene in perfect triumph. 
ing from ‘‘Macduff,” when the charm on which 
his life hung was broken by the declaration that 
his antagonist was ‘‘not of woman born,” was a 
masterly stroke of art; his subsequent defiance 
was most heroic; and at his death Charles Kem- 
ble received him in his arms, and laid him gently 
on the ground, his physical powers being un- 
equal to further effort.— From Macready’s Rem- 


Aw Eprror Waxtev.—The story about the 
King of Burmah which has for some time past 
the round of the papers is an old/ And jet your hands lie folded, so. 
ne refurbished. His Majesty, so it is said, in- | Tt was a dress like this, blood-red, 
nds shortly to 


publish a newspaper, and those 


, in the vernacular 


Majesty said there need be no 
he would see to 


namely: 





Bioop-Root.—(By Thomas Hill.)— 
“Hast thou loved the wood-10se and left it on its 
stalk ?” 


Beech trees, stretching their arms, rugged, yet 


High poised over his mate, pours out his melody. 
Here, too, under the hill, blooms the wild violet ; 
Damp nooks hide, near the brook, bellworts that 
modestly, : 
Palefaced, hanging their heads, droop there in 
silence, while 

South winds, noiseless and soft, bring us the odor 


0 
Birch twigs, mingled with fresh buds of the 
hickory. 

Hard-by, clinging to rocks, nods the red colum- 


Close hid, under the leaves, nestle anemones— 
White-robed, airy and frail, tender and delicate. 
Ye who, wandering here, seeking the beautiful, 
Stoop down, thinking to pluck one of these fa- 


One moon has scarcely waned since, on a holi- 


y : 
I came, careless and gay, into this paradise— 
Found here, wrapped in their cloaks made of a 


Blood !—tears, red as of blood! shed through 
my selfishness. 


Kembier’s Last PERFORMANCE OF MACBETH. 
On his last performance of *‘Macbeth,” Mrs. Sid- 
dons was induced to reappear for her brother 
Charles Kemble’s benefit. 
crowded. The musicians were ejected from the 
orchestra, which was filled with seats for specta- 
tors, among whom was Talma himeelf, then 
on a visit to England. As a very great favor 
Charles Kemble gave me a place in the third 
Immense applause greeted the entrance 
of the Queen of Tragedy, the unrivalled Sid- 
dons, as ‘‘Lady Macbeth.” 
Siddons in person, but no longer the Mrs. Sid- 
dons on whose every look and accent enraptured 
crowds would hang breathless with delight and 
astonishment—who lent to dramatic poetry pa- 
thos and power beyond what the author himself 
could have conceived. Years had done their 
work, and those who had seen in her impersona- 
tions the highest ‘‘glories of her art” now felt 
regret that she should have been prevailed on 
to leave her honored retirement and force a 
comparison between the grandeur of the past 
It was not a perform- 
ance, but a mere repetition of the poet’s text— 
no flash, no sign, of her pristine all-subduing 
Through the whole first four acts the 
piay moved heavily on; Kemble correct, tame, 
and ineffective; but in the fifth, when the news 
was brought, ‘“I’he Queen, my lord, is dead!” 
he seemed struck to the heart; gradually col- 
lecting himself, he sighed out, ‘‘She should have 
died hereafter!” then, as if with the inspiration 
ot despair, he hurried out, distinctly and pa- 
thetically. the lines :— 

«To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time, 

*And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing—” 

rising to a climax of desperation that brought 
down the enthusiastic cheers of the closely- 
All at once he seemed carried 
At the tid- 


Tue Musicat Ear.—The mystery of the mu- 
sical ear has not been solved. Yet some things 
are known about it. 
so radically defective—except a deaf ear—as to 
be incapable of a certain musical training. The 
curate who arrives in a High Church parish 
without a notion of the right note to intone upon, 
and with the vaguest powers of singing it when 
itis given him, in a few months learns to take 
fairly the various pitches in the service; and 
Mr. Hullah tells us that, owing to the spread of 
musical cultivation daring the last forty years, 
the sort of people (without the dimmest sense 
of a musical rote) which he used frequently to 
come across have almost ceased to exist. 

But still the question remains—a physiologi- 
cal one—why is one ear musical and another 
not? Prof. Helmholz, whose discoveries in the 
sound-world are only comparable to the discov- 
eries of Newton in the world of light, has put 
forth an ingenious theory somewhat to this ef- 
fect: He discovered within the ear, and soaked 
in a sensitive fluid, rows and rows of micro- 
scopic nerves—several hundred in number— 
each one of which, like the string of a piano- 
forte, he believed vibrated to some note; there- sion ) 
fore, we were to infer that just as a note sung | twinkling the widow of our martyred President 
outside a piano will set up in the corresponding | finds her estate changed from that of a free wo- 
wire a sympathetic vibration, so any sound or | man—free as any of the two millions of women 
sounds in the outer worid represented by a whom her husband’sepruclamation emancipated 
nerve-wire or nerves in the ear could be heard | —with $75,000 U. S. securities in her pocket, 
by the ear; and, as a consequence, I suppose | to a penniless and circumscribed insane pauper ; 
any absence of, or defect in, these internal nerve- | her $75,000 U. S. bonds are removed from her 
wires would prevent us from hearing the sound | person, and other bonds are applied to her per- 
as others better constituted would hear it. 
The next direct question of musical ear now | more to her own house, but make her home in 
becomes one of inherited tendency and special | # mad-house; and in this sudden transforma- 
The musical ear is the ear that has| tion her son appears to be the chief manager, 
earned—by constantly using the same intervals | who takes possession of the bonds and controls 
—to recognize the tones and semi-tones of the | her person. 

usual scale, and to regard all variations of quar- 
ter-tones as exceptions and subtleties not to be | day last, after being removed from the court- 
taken account of in the general construction of | foom, where she was adjudged insane, the un- 


There is probably no ea 


Now, our octave, and 


But al- 


s 
seeing that the ear is capable of hearing impar- | takes Mrs. Lincoln’s pension of $3000 a year? 
ially vast numbers of other vibrations of sound 
which produce vast numbers of other intervals, 
quarter-notes, etc., what we have to do in train- 
ing the musical ear is just to harp on the notes 
which compose the musical scale in various 
keys, and on these only} in this way the ear gets 
gradually weaned from sympathy with what is 
out of tune—ceases to be dog-like or savage- 
ike, and becomes the cultured organ for recog- 
nizing the natural order and progression of those 
measured and related vibrations which we call 
musical sound. 
can be inherited just as much as any other, and 
in almost all cases it can be improved and cul- 
tivated. 
We have mentioned Prof. Helmholz’s theory, 
but we have reason to think that he is not, on re- 
consideration, prepared to indorse it fully; the 
little rows of minute nerve-wires, each vibrating 
to a definite sound, is indeed a fascinating idea; 
but, whether true or false, it enables us, by a kind 
f physical parable, to understand the sort of 
way in which the ear, being capable of perceiv- 
ing a large variety of sounds, may be trained to 
give the preference to certain ones by constantly 
allowing itself to be exercised by their vibra- 
ons and accustoming itself to select certain 
notes, and establish between them definite and 
xed relations. 
which enables the ear to Go this may have yet to 
be discovered; but that it exists there can be no 





Of course a tendency like this 


The exact physical mechanism 





doubt, and the use and cultivation of it is, in fact 

the use and cultivation of what we call “ rile grotesquely coon et 

for music.”— Good Words, pied waesee Be eis reedhy and suvmiones 
? 





The theater was 


It was indeed Mrs. 


Out, out, brief candle ! 


His shrink- 


Tossing white curls as it combs the brown roots, 


In an Atevier.—(By T. B. Aldrich.)— 


I pray you, do not turn your head; 


That Dante liked, so long ago. 


I wonder if she looked so meek, 

And was not meek at all (my dear, 

I want that side light on your cheek). 
He loved her, it is very clear, 

And painted her, as I paint you, 

But rather better, on the whole; 
(Depress your chin; yes, that will do) 
dTe was a painter of the soul! 


(And painted portraits, too, I think, 


ow | In the “‘Inferno”—devilish good! 


I'd make some certain critics blink 

If I'd his method and his mood. ) 

Her name was (Jenny, let your glance 
Rest there, by that majolica tray )— 
Was Beatrice; they met by chance— 
They met by chance, the usual way. 


Went crinkle-crinkle on the snow 
Adown the long gas-lighted street! 

An instant in the drug-store’s glare 

You stood, as in a golden frame, 

And then I swore it, then and there, 

To hand your sweetness down to fame.) 
They met, ard loved, and never wed— 
(All this was long before our time) 


] building, while the moss on the roof is the beautiful, t 
identical ines which grew upon the old house} were shade meadow and brook; here the gay | And though they died, they are not dead— 
in Roxbury. I also saw a fine engraving, from bobolink, Such endless youth gives mortal rhyme! 


Still walks the earth, with haughty mien, 
Great Dante, in his soul’s distress ; 

And still the lovely Florentine 

Goes lovely in her blood-red dress. 


You do not understand at all? 
He was a poet; on his page . 
He drew her; and, though kingdoms fall, 
This lady lives from age to age: 

A poet—that means painter, too, 

For words are colors, rightly laid ; 

And they outlast our brightest hue, 

For ochres crack and crimsons fade. 

The poets—they are lucky ones! 

When w? are thrust upon the shelves, 
Our works turn into skeletons 

Almost as quickly as ourselves ; 

For our poor canvas peels at length, 


vorites, 0 , ¢ 
Take heed! Nymphs may avenge. List to a/ At length is prized—when all is bare : 

prodigy ; ‘+What grace !” the critics cry ; ‘what strength !” 
One moon scarcely has waned since I have wit- | When neither strengtii nor grace is there. 

nessed it; Ah, Jenny, I am sick at heart, 


It is so little one can do; 

We talk our jargon—live for Art! 
I'd much prefer to live for you. 
How dull and lifeless colors are! 


leaf, little You smile, and all my picture lies ; 
White flowers, pure as the snow, modest and | I wish that I could crush a star 
innocent— To make a pigment for your eyes. 
Stooped down, eagerly plucked one of the fair- | Yea, child, I know I’m out of tune; 
est, when The light is bad; the sky is gray; 
Forth rushed, fresh from the stem broken thus | ]’}] work no more this afternoon, 
wickedly, So lay your royal robes away. 


Besides, you’re dreamy—hand on chin— 
1 know not what—not in the vein: 
While I would paint Anne Boleyn, 

You sit there looking like Elaine. 

Not like the youthful, radiant queen, 
Unconscious of the coming woe, 

But rather as she might have been, 
Preparing for the headsman’s blow. 
Isee! I’ve put you in a miff— 

Sitting bolt-upright, wrist on wrist. 

How should you look? Why, dear, as if— 
Somehow—as if you’d just been kissed. 


—Harper’s Magazine. 
Tue Revict or Apranam LincoLtn.—‘‘Hath 


man more wretched than himself. ‘Hath she 
sons?” (reversing the sexes) might Mrs. Lin- 
coln ask, if through the lunatic prison-bars 
which cage her to-day she should see a woman 
worse used than herself. Ten years have sel- 
dom witnessed a reversal of circumstances more 
awful than that which has overtaken the widow 
of our ‘‘martyred” President. Go back to the 
days of Mr. Lincoln’s election; what ‘‘compli- 
mentary flunkeyism” was gratuitously showered 
upon his companion in life. Recollect the day 
when, visiting here alone to see her son, who 
was in college at Cambridge, she was borne in 


our courteous Governor Andrew. Consider the 
flatteries to which her necessary abode at the 
White House exposed her! ‘Take into account 
also the unswerving attachment which the Pres- 
ident manifested to the sharer of his early strug- 
gles after fortune and the mother of his chil- 
dren. Think of the hour of their separation, 
and the shock sufficient to shatter her reason; 
and recall the sensation of April 15, 1865. In 
Boston the assassination of Mr. Lincoln began 
to be generally known to the waking-up city 
about the hour he expired. The star-spangled 
banner was flaunting from the front of dwel- 
lings in joy for the good tidings of the pre- 
vious few days; silently and sadly, as the ill 
news spread, the banners were withdrawn, to 
reippear at a later hour clothed in crape. 
Thoughtful women said with tears: ‘*There is 
one that will suffer more than all others by this 
terrible event; men may talk of their country’s 
loss, or their party’s; the wife of Mr. Lincoln 
will be the great sufferer.” Men answered, 
“Our country will remember and protect his 
widow and family. While that flag floats, all 
that was dear to his domestic life shall be de- 
fended and cherished by his country and his 
loyal friends.” In this city sympathy for Mrs. 
Lincoln prompted ladies of social influence to 
open a subscription, hoping to raise a hundred 
thousand dollars to be handed to her so suddenly 
deprived of the supporting arm, left to provide 
for herself and her children and required by law 
and public necessity to vacate at once the White 
House she deemed her home, and find a shelter 
elsewhere. She was whelmed with outpourings 
of consolation from States and cities, clubs and 
societies, and even realms; and was addressed 
with an avtograph letter by the Queen of Great 
Britain, who, from her own experience, was 
qualified to tender the sympathy of a widow. 
Time rolls on, and the widow in her loneliness 
wanders into some eccentricity, apparently in 
apprehension of want, and how mercifully was 
she dealt with! She plans a visit to Europe, 
and the hope is uttered in loyal print that ‘this 
vulgar American woman,” the companion of our 
‘*martyred” President, will not protane the 
royal presence of the widowed Victoria. It has 
seemed to me that the pitiful culmination of 
Reverdy Johnson’s mission to the Court of St. 
James, so flatteringly begun, was a retribution 
upon that old political coxcomb for declining to 
afford his protection to Presider.t Lincoln’s wid- 
ow in her voyage over the sea. Mrs. Lincoln 
resided in a European city blameless and retired 
as the widow of Bethulia (Judith), and returned 
to make her home in Chicago, where her de- 
portment commanded respect, as thy servant is 
informed by persons adequate and in a position 
to decide who were her neighbors. Suddenly 
we find her removed to a country district, and 
while there brought before a local inferior 
court charged with insanity. Convenient pro- 
fessional opinion helps the charge, and in a 


r 


son, with the decree that she shall return no 


The next we hear is sad enough. On Thurs- 


looked-for reverse in her situation drove her to | 


These symptoms of her insanity, as 
related, seem to be the womanly passion for 


Who 





Her jailer? Per contra, while these events are 
transpiring, we read that Vice-President Wilson, 
in his tour of elegant salaried leisure and recre- 
ation, met in the streets of Memphis the wife of 
Ex-President Jefferson Davis, with whom he 
shook hands and exchanged cheerful ante-del- 
lum memories.— Boston cor. Salem Gazette. 


Orcuis.—(By Myron B. Benton. )— 
Who can tell of the hidden bower 
Where the orchis grows? 
Who can divine the secret hour 
When the orchis blows ? 


Shadowy hemlocks; groined arches of oaks and | 





he daughters ?” says King Lear, when he sees a 


open chariot through our streets by the side of 


Secure Taste, 


Over fallen masts— Pythons half-buried in leaves 
of last summer— 
Down the steep mountain ravine the brooklet, 
jubilant, leapeth ; 

Never repining at checks in its passage—no 
voice of complaining ! 

Every impediment only awakens a music— 
Songs that would die in its heart on a smoother 
pathway, and lends a 

Beauty no tranquil rivulet finds in bee-haunted 
meadows. 


O blithe band of white-robed waterfalls! hand- 
in-hand springing 

Swiftly adown the precipitous height, like the 
angels resplendent 

Jacob, in vision of glory, beheld descending 
from heaven— 

When the May winds, a-roving, seek dimmest, 
loneliest wood-glens, 

Into your murmurous haunt a daring mortal in- 
. trudeth— 

Parting the mazes of clematis, weaving hemlock 
and hazel. 


Reverent tread his feet the carpet of ground- 

pine and mosses ; 

As the destined prince—a century’s silence 

awaited ; 

Far in depth of the haunted forest entered the 

mystic 

Circle of shade, and climbed the tower of the 

Sleeping Palace. 

Glows his heart unsullied; his deep eye kindles 
with rapture; 

Kiss his cheeks the cool moss-lips—he claspeth 
the ferns’ reaching fingers ; 

Lover, surprising thy virginal beauty—bewitch- 
ing, coy Wildwood! 

All her costliest gems the earth in jealousy 
hideth ; 

Never upon them unheeding, rude footsteps 
carelessly stumble; 

Only these two clusters of shyest orchis, spring- 
ing— 

Here, alone, of all thy cool hollows, thou love- 
liest valley ! 

Hidden deftly as whippoorwill’s nest in deepest 
brown covert— 

Rarest, dream-odored, delicate flowers, sister- 
hood fairest— 

Found by thy prescient search, as gold by the 
pale treasure-seeker! 

Thou, fond lover of all that is kissed by the 
weather of heaven, 

Well divinest the times that nature hideth from 
others! 

Thou dost count the spring days’ procession, by 
flower-births numbered ; 

Watching the kindling hope and restless throbs 
of the burgeons; 

(Months of snowy tempest with frost-wand 
touching and blessing 

Each frail life that it passes unscathed the ordeal 
of sunshine. ) 

Early thou seekest, close to the lagging snow- 
drift, that beechen 

Slope which gives a flower first to the year’s 
regal pageant-— 

Bringing to life its faint-odored love, the fragile 
paas-blumen. 

Soon, Oh soon, the breezy May-times blossom- 
storm threatens! 

Who will handful first the gossamer-petaled 
wind-flowers ? 

Gather the snowy flakes of the bloud-root ere 
they have melted! 

Eager thou art to catch the chirp of the home- 
seeking robin; 

And the bluebird’s flutter, and supple swing of 
the swallow; 

Longing, expectant, in March, for the thrill ex- 
ultant at shouts of 

Marshalled hosts in the clouds, of wild-geese 
straining their pinions, 

Fierce with haste to plunge into Arctic waters 
of coolness. 

Pilgrim to farthest green uplands! pathfinder in 
intricate forests ! 

Roving and strolling—pursuing fond shapes that 
call thee, and beckon 

Vaguely on misty mountain summits, dissolving 
in glory, 

Over thee bending;from cloudland the radiant 
forms of immortals; 

Thou dost listen ip awe to wisdom of ages pri- 
meval— . 

Voices celestial, speaking in depth of ways un- 
trequented ; 

And dost kneel at the long-lost altars, grass- 
crowned und weed-mantled. 

Thronging, below, the masses worship, with 
shouts and rejoicings, 

Golden idols of force and tradition; alone, thou 
waitest, 

Silent, upon the Mount, and receivest the law 
trom Heaven. 


TURKEY 
RUGS. 


j ashore 
4 
We have just received, per Steam- 


er China from Liverpool, a choice 





invoice of Turkey Rugs, all sizes. 
Also, a fine assortment of the best 
makes of 


ENCLISH SHEET 


Oil Cloths, 


made expressly for our Retail Trade. 
For sale at a small advance above 
the cost of importation by 


JOHN Hf. PRAY, SONS & G0, 


558 & 560 Washington Street, 
Formerly 328 and 330, : 


OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 


may29 


| 
| 
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HATTERS, 


59 TREMONT STREET, 


Call attention to their fine 
stock of Goods, consisting 
of ALL THE LEADING 
STYLES in soft and stiff. 
The Light Pearl Cassimere 
Hat,the Fine French Soft 
Hat, the Light Felt Drab 
Hat, in all the shades for 
Summer wear. STRAW 
GOODS of every descrip- 
tion for Men’s and Boys’ 
wear. Our SUMMER 
GOODS unsurpassed in 
varieties in this country. 
Also, a large assortment of 
Silk Umbrellas, Canes, Kid 
Gloves,etc. HAMMOCKS, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


JACKSON & CO., 


59 J REMONT STRE 
MRS. O. P. FLYNT, 
DRESSMAKER, 


Formerly at 85 Chauncy Street, 
HAS REMOVED HER BUSINESS TO 


157 TREMONT STREET, 


UP STAIRS, 


oT. 
3t 


Where she respectfully invites the attention of La- 
dies and Physicians to the merits of her 


IMPROVED UNDERCLOTHING, 


For Women and Children. 


Also, her unique DUST REPELLANT, made of 
linen, {indispensable for riding and summer travel- 
ling, asthe pockets, although invisible, will hold all 
the aceessories for a week’s trip; and her PERFECT 
WEATHER PROTECTOR, made of woolen, rubber, 
or other water-proof fabric, is like the Dust Repellant, 
containing eight pockets, and so nicely encloses the 
dress and other skirts that when removed leaves all 
as clean or dry as when first put on. The last-named 
garment is a blessing to all business women, school- 
girls, or any persun who is obliged to brave the mud 
and inclement weather. 

MRS. FLYNT invented and has secured by Letters 
Patent the exclusive right to manufacture all the 
above-named garments, and has been filling orders 
rapidly since September, 1874, throughout the United 
States, with an unparalleled success, and is perfectly 
confident there is nothing in the market that will com- 
pare with them for comfort, beauty, healthfulness and 
utility. The garments have received the unqualified 
commendation of many of the leading resident physi- 
cians of this and other cities, and have been heartily 
indorsed by a great many ladies of the highest culture 
who have tested their merits by their adoption and 
have renewed orders for summer wear. 

Cempetent persons in attendance from 9 A. M. to5 
P. M. daily, to show the garments and explain their 
virtues. 


urements correctly. 2t 


METROPOLITAN RAILROAD, 
THE PEOPLE'S LINE. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


may29 





The management of the Metropolitan Railroad re- 
spectfully call the attention of the public to the very 
superior advantages offered on the different lines un- 
der theircontrol. A Jarge number of new and elegant 
cars, both open and closed, have recently been added 
to the equipment, and strict orders have been issued to 
conductors and drivers to exercise great care for the 
prevention of accident, and to treat passengers with 
the utmost politeness. 

The suburbs of Boston, acknowledged to be among 
the finestin the world, are now in their best condition, 
and are exceedingly attractive to both strangers ans 
citizens. The Brookline, Jamaica Plain, Forest Hills, 
Mt. Pleasant, Grove Hall and Dorchester avenue lines 
of Metropolitan cars pass through some of the most 
charming scenery in the vicinity of any American 
city, and a trip on either or all of them will be found 
truly delightful. To strangers, 


THE OPEN CARS 


Afford an excellent opportunity of viewing, without 
trouble or fatigue, ye at a trifling expense, not only 
the business but the residential portions of Boston, 
and also the suburban territory surrounding it. 
Shaded, as they are, from the sun, they are superior 
even to thetop of the London or Parisian **buss,” that 
favorite place for tourists who wish to see as much as 
possible of those great cities. 

It is the intention of the management of the Metro- 
politan Road to acccommodate the public in the best 
possible manner, and thus to win and secure the pop- 
ularity which should follow good intentions fully car- 
ried into execution. They therefore invite the patron- 
age of ladies, business men, citizens and strangers; 
promising their patrons convenient, pleasant routes 
of travel, clean, fresh and commodious cars, low rates 
of fare, and polite treatment to all. 

For the Management, 
M.S. STARKWEATHER, 
may 22 8t Superintendent Metropolitan Railroad. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 

Invite the attention of the public to the superior 
tacilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) a3 well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- | 








PEARL KERSEY. 


(ALASKA) 


Bent & Bush, 


445 & 447 WASHINGTON ST., 


may292t 2d Door South of Winter Street. 





- LADIES! 


\Wake your Own Dresses! 


Style, 
and Right Colors, 


By using 


BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS! 


SALEM WILDER, 
Late Plummer & Wilder. 
Sole Agent for Boston. 
144 Tremont Street. 


may22 3t 





chestnuts columnar; 





Towers of rock and battlements, garlanded gaily, 
uprearing ; 

Waving from pinnacles lofty their banners of 
birch and of laurel ; 

Tinted lichens the dark walls pencilling softly 
with pictures ; 

Through this dim aisle echoes the merry warb- 
ling of waters— 

Rtythmic youth that pulses in heart of the gray, 
wrinkled mountain. " 

Reckless, impulsive, and free! yet ever blindly 
obeying, 

Passive, the stern law of force and the sweeter 
law given by beauty— 








445 and 447 Washington Street, 


STRAWS, 


ter Colors, Porcelains, English Chromos, French and 
Fittings | German Photographs, Etchings, Carved and Velvet 
Frames, Shelf and Parlor Easels, Picture Cord and 
Wire, Knobs and Hooks, and other Fine Art goods. 


ture Fraines. 


House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 
(Between West street and Temple Place.) 19 Province Street, ae 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work | 


cilities for doing business 


bine some of the latest improvements in French and | 

German Photography, and are believed to be superion | 

to anything produced in the city. tf mar] | 

J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO., | 

STATIONERS, 

| 

Account Book Manufacturers, importers and | 

dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, | 

&e., &C. | 

136 Washington Street, | 

BOSTON. | 

H.G. TUCKER | 
tf 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, 


E. Blakeslee & Co., 
(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES.) 


PICTURES AND PICTURE FRAMES 


Galleries, 127 Tremont St.. 
BOSTON. 
Our stock includes Oil Paintings, Engravings, Wa- 


Special attention given to the manufacture of Pic- 


Old Paintings and Engravings cleaned and restored. 








and 14 Chapman Place, 
promptly and in the best style. 


g@ Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
A specialty made of 


igns and Decorations. tt dec26 





IN EVERY VARIETY, 


__ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. —__ 





Bent & Bush": 


SECOND DOOR SOUTH OF WINTER ST. 


distributed throughout the city) relative to makinz 
possible before Jane 15 


OF BOS TON. 
TO TAXPAYERS. 
ASSESSORS’ OFFICE, CITY HALL, ?/ 


Boston. May 1, 1875. \ 
Your attention is called to our circular (now being 





roperty subject to taxation as early as 





Per order of the Board of Assessors. 





may2y 2 


BENJ. CUSHING, Secretary. 


JACKSON & OO, FREEMAN, CARE 


May, June and July. 


For the above months we offer for salc 


FURNISHING GOODS, 


At the annexed Cost Prices, as we intend to make a 


Courvoisier’s Fine HID GLOVES, $1.75 a 
pair. 

Finest SILK TIES, 75 cts. and 

Fine BRITISH HOSIERY, 50 cts., former 

1000 Dozen LINEN COLLARS at $2.25 a 

200 Doten LINEN CUFFS at $4.25 a Dozen. 

Finest Quality Heavy SILK SCARFS at $2. 


Finest Quality WHITE SHIRTS. $22 a Doz- 


Extra Fine DIAGONAL 

Fine SPRING OVERCOATS, all prices, from 
1 

Fine Black and Fancy DOESKIN and CAS- 


VESTS, $3, former prices $5 to §8. 


Orders promptly filled. Persons living ata distance —ALSO— 
will please write for instructions how to send meas- SAUTERNE 
? 


To be found in the country, including a great variety 


Prices to conform to the times 


PARLOR FURNITURE 


| to order. 


| throughout New England. 


| 27 Sudbury. 69 & 71 Portland sts. | 


| At Stores 
| 


ane Sit 4 MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
ee 
HUGH FLOOD ~ CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 


| . . 
| For Family and Club use, on 
| 


ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
| 1CACIES. 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 


aprl7 





ll 


WEDDING & VISITING CARDS, 


Every Description of Engraving. The Lowest Prices. 
GRIF 


aprl7 


Tcl, 


OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH, 


EW NO. 315 WASHINGTON STREET, 


-_— 





our Large and Extensive Stock of 


FINE 


READY-MADE CLOTHING, 


—AND— 


PIECE GOODS, 


change in our Business :— 


; $1, former 
prices $1 and $1.25. 


price 75 cts. to $1.25. 
Dozen. 

(Extra Quality.) 

many of which cost $3.50. 


en, former prices $36 a dozen, and all through 
the stock at similar reductions, 


FINE CLOTHING. 


FROCK, Double 
and Single Breasted, $235 and $22, for- 
mer prices $30 and $28. 





$12 to $35, many Silk Lined—a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent. 


SIMERE PANTS, $5 to $8, furmer prices 
$8 to $12—all made by our curtom workinen, 


We guarantee every gurment to be made as good 
as any made to order, and from the finest quality of 
material, as itis well known we have only kept the 
best goods we could purchase, and, as they are suit- 
able for the present season, we are in hopes of a sale | 
of all during the above months. 

We have in stock a large lot of FINE ELYSIAN 
BEAVER OVERCOATS, EXTRA MAKE AND QUAL- 
1ry, which we will include in the sale at a discount 
of 25 per cent. from winter prices. 


CUSTOM WORK. 


A few MISFIT FROCK and BUSINESS COATS, 
ata discount of from $10 to $20 each. 


WE WILL MAKE TO ORDER, for the sea- 
son, FINE BLACK DIAGONAL FROCKS AND 
VESTS for $40, regular price $48. 


FREEMAN, CAREY & CO., 
NEW NO. 315 WASHINGTON STREET, 
may22 OPP. THE OLD SOUTH. 3t 


CLARETS 


Imported in Wood and of our 
own Bottling. 


MEDOC, per case qts., $6.00 
St. ESTEPHE, per case qts. $5.00 
Pints $1.00 per case additional. 


CHABLIS AND 
RULANDER HOCK. 


Of our own importation and 
bottling. 


S. S. PIERCE & CO., 


Cor. TREMONT and COURT STS., Boston 
may29 4t 


WH P. SARGENT & CO. 


ARE NOW FINISHING THE 


LARGEST & BEST ASSORTMENT 


—OF— 


Carriages 


—oFr— 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES, 


Which they will offer at 





Manufactory and Repository, 
14 TO 22 SUDBURY STREET, 
(NEAR HAYMARKET SQUARE.) 
WAREROOMS, 


155 TREMONT STREET, 


MASON § HAMLIN’S,) 
BOSTON. 


(UNDER 


inay22 3m 


FURNITURE. 
SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & 00, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 


] 





THE . 


SS LAWN MOWER, 


MADE ONLY BY 


Ames Plow Oo. 





ee  ——————— 


J.W. LOVERING, Supt Mt. Auburn Cemetery; 

F. M. SAV FORD, Sup’t Cedar Grove Cemetery ; 

WALTER SMITH, State Director of Art Educatic’ 
and others. 

Send for Circulars and Testimonials. 


MADE ONLY BY 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Quincy Mall, over the Warket, 
may29 BOSTON. 2t 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit con4- 
dence. Warehouses: 

2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


Juned tt 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonabie 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

ery, of all sorts. apr30 


ART-STORE. 


L. A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES.) 
Importers and Dealers in 
Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 

At wholesale and retail. 

PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
354 Washington Street, Boston. 


aprl0 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 
= BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
40 state Street, 


DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cittes of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE UN SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf juncd 


1} 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. june5 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 





—oFr— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


mehé 





INSURANOE. 
TH 1D) 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


[Organized February 1, 1844.] 








Accumulation, Jan. 1, I873.....--- $11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed......- 475,000 00 
L@AVING....6-ceeeecceeseseeeeeeeeee $10,525,172 O38 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth. 


Amount at risk $66,014,355 00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $20,000. 

The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 
lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed 18 $353,232,83 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 
For pemphlets and reports, giving @ history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 
W. W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 





apr3 JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 

NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 
BOSTON. 

Cash Assets........ eescces cocccce $312,533.26. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Organized 1853. 





SALESROOMS, 


BOSTON. 


Factory at East Cambridge. 


tf nov2s 
‘CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 


Terms that are Satisfactory. 


Ba PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
THE FOREIGN AND 
tt juned 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 





AGENTS FOR 


Pure White Lead, and 
ward's Genuine English Lead. 


85 & 89 Oliver, cor. High St., —- 
m 


DOOR PLATES, ETC. 





Ss 
40 Temple Place (Up One Flight). 


Cash Assets........ $2,606 235.97 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
Organized 1825. 
Cash [Assets. ........+. $775,211.69 


Represented in Boston and vicinity by the NoxTH 
AMERICAN. Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid 
at their 

Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 

ALBERT BOWKER, Presider t 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretarv. juned 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Cash Fund, April 1, 1875, $310,000 


AyD EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 


Surplus over re-insurance, over $45,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 
ISRAEI, W. MUNROE, Presid ent. 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary, 


April 1, 1875, sf mebls 
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